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BOOKS ON BOTANY 


Apgars’ New Plant Analysis ; 5 , $ .55 
Apgar’s Trees of the Northern United ‘States ‘ . 41.00 
Clark’s Laboratory Manual in Practical Botany : -96 
Dana’s Plants- and Their Children. ; ° ‘ , -65 
Gray’s How Plants Behave . ‘ ; 54 
How Plants Grow. With a Popular Flora ‘ .80 
Lessons in Botany. Revised ‘ -94 
Field, Forest, and Garden Botany. ‘Flora ianiiy 1.44 
School and Field Book of Botany. Lessons and Flora 1,80 
Manual of Botany, Floraonly. Revised . ° 1.62 
The same. Tourist’s Edition : : - 2.00 
Lessons and Manual. (1 Vol.) Revised : ° 2.16 
Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life . : , ‘ -60 
Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature. Part I., Plants ‘ -44 
Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in ee (Wood) . ‘ : 1.00 
Willis’s Practical Flora . . : ° ‘ ; 1,50 
Wood’s Object Lessons in Bithay ° ‘ ‘ . - 41.00 
Lessons in Botany. Revised . -90 
New American Botanist and Florist (Willis) o> Py 
Descriptive Botany. Flora only . ; ; 1.25 
Class Book of Botany . ‘ ° , . - 2.50 
Illustrated Plant Record . . , ; ; -55 
Youmans’s Descriptive Botany 
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Very Attractive to Children 


is the new enlarged edition of a popular First 
Reader — Holmes’. The work it presents is in line with 
the best modern educational thought. The book con- 
sists mainly of a carefully graded series of bright and 





interesting lessons on such things as American childrem,, 


think and talk about. 

The vocabulary used consists of those home words 
with which the pupil is acquainted. There is an inter- 
esting variety of subject matter. l'requent reviews are 
introduced. 

For incidental teaching, special lessons are introduced 
which correlate language study with other branches of 
school work— with Wumber, Color, Form, and Nature Study. 

For the illustration of these special lessons, many 
bright and helpful pictures in color are introduced. 


In Boards, 96 pages, 16 cents; in Cloth, 120 pages, 20 cents 


Correspondence cordially invited by 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


. BOSTON OFFICE, 43-47 E. 10th St., New York 


120 Summer Street. 





SUCCESSFUL WORK AT CONSIDERABLE DISTANCE. 


University of Wyoming.—( Special delivery letter.)—There is a vacancy at the + bed 


of the business department. Man wanted April 1. President Smiley thinks you do not have | 
such men, but has consented to let me notify you. The salary is $1,200. He is going to 
-Omaha and other places. If you have a good man, you had better have him telegraph.—Prof. 
Frank H. H. Roberts (who went there through this agency in 1899), March 22, 1901. 
Telegram. — Can you take commercial de- | Telegram.—Come on trial, hundred do’- 
partment University of Wyoming, twelve hun- lars month, expenses one way, wire answer.— 
dred, begin April)l ? Telegraph. —To Princi- | President Smiley, March 25. 
pal W. B. Carhart, Coeymans, N. Y., March 24. Telegram.—President Smiley wires come 
Telegram. — Can take commercial depart- on trial, expenses one way. Advise accep- 
ment University of Wyoming, begin April 1, | tance. —To Mr. Carhart. 
twelve hundred. — Mr. Carhart, March 25. | Telegram.—Send man to Coeymans to-day 
Telegram. = Can send immediately Carhart, | to take my place. I go to-morrow.—Mr. Car- 
graduate Albany normal, has taught Albany | hart, March 27. 
business college, now principal, good man, | Telegram. ~- Guy Bailey, Cortland grad- 
thirty-four years, married, fine penman, all | uate, two year’s experience, will reach you to- 
right, — To President Smiley, March 25. day. To Mr. Carhart, March 27. 
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PAUL BERGY’S SERIES +2fSfinc FRENCH. 


Conjugaison des Verbes Francais, avec Exercices. (Recently published.) 
12mo, limp cloth, 84 pages. 50 cents, postpaid, 
< BOOKS PREVIOUSLY ISSUED. 
Simples Notions de Francais. Numerousillus. $ .75| Lectures Faciles Pour L’Etude du Frangais.... 1.00 
Livre des Enfants. Illustrated. Cloth........ .50| Contes et Nouvelles Modernes.. Cloth.......... 1,00 
Le Second Livre des Enfants. Illustrated. Cloth, .75| Short Selections for Translating English into 


La Langue Francaise, 12mo, cloth, 292 pages.. 1 25 French. 120, COED. 20 000.ccccvcccceeccedes .75 
La Langue Frangaise, (Second Part.) Cloth.. 1.25| Sans Famille. By Hector Malot. Abridged for 
Le Francais Pratique. 12mo, cloth, 196 pages.. 1.00 school use. Paper, 60 cts.; cloth, 85 cts. 


Copies sent for examination. Complete catalogue of 
all French and other foreign books on application. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 SIXTH AVENUE........-- (Cor. 48th St.) NEW YORK 





T the meeting of the Boston School Committee, Tuesday, January 
twenty-second, Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic were adopted 





for supplementary use. 


Nichols’s Graded Lessons are in seven books — Books II. to VIII, — a book for each | 
school year, The best and most economical system for school supply. Correspondence solicited. | 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
New York. Chicago. 





Boston. 











" HE powers of expression by 
delineation and_ construction 
are trained by the reciprocal in- 
Struction in drawing and in con- 
structive work. Drawing lies at the 
basis of all manual training, and is 
to be taught in every grade as a 
means of expression of thought.” 
—  NicHocas Murray BUTLER. 











Educational 


ENCILS are made for all kinds of drawing work 


—hard grades for line work, and large soft leads | 


for shading effects. 
placed on the market a pencil known as Dzxon’'s 


Shading Pencil, which is intended for the work implied 


in its name. 
is interested, on receipt of 6 cents-in stamps. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE C0., Jersey City, N. J. 
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A sample will be sent to any teacher that 
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A MONOGRAM WAX SEAL. 
With outfit of Wax and Tapers. 
ONY Any two letter combination. 
Ebonized handle — neat designs. 
Protects your correspondence, 
Sent, postpaid, for 50 cents. 
Fraternity Seals for Schools and 
Colleges at the same price. 


JOS. A. HAYWARD, 61 Beekman St., N.Y. 











THE SMITH 
PREMIER 
TYPEWRITER, 

after an expe- 
rience of many years in educational 
institutions, has proved to be the 
most durable writing machine, the 
simplest to learn and operate, and 
the most modern in point of its im. 
provements The typewriter in a 
school is a teacher of spelling, 


ae CLOTS | 


THE FAMOUS PENS 


For Vertical Writing 
Gillott’s Numbers 1045 and LOGG 


Smooth—Durable— Fluent 





——@_ Sve Pen) 












Manufacturers and 
“Importers of 


LABORATORY 
APPARATUS 
ano SUPPLIES 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


alve Air Pump (known as valveless). Action auto- 


matic. No valves to get out of order. Guaranteed vacuum of 4mm. 





Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 





punctuation, capitalization, and para- 
graphing. Its use places a premium 
on neatness and accuracy. 


Ask for our printed matter. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. 


SYRACUSE, N Y. U.S.A. 





A WELCOME GIFT IN ANY HOME 


Songs dy QY Va Grogs 








jy eetare YOUNG MAN can make $60 per 
month and expenses. Permanent position. Ex- 


‘Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 

















rience unnecessary. Write quick for particulars, 
LARK & Cc., 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


Ws writing to advertisers, please men- 
tion “‘ Journal of Education,” Boston. 





s 
The Engraving Shop 
FOR THE MAKING OF PHOTO-PROC- 
ESS AND HAND-ENGRAVED PLATES 
LINE OR HALF-TONE 


FOR BOOK, CATALOG, ADVERTISING, 
MAGAZINE WORK, 


Designs for all 
sirtistic and Com 
mercial Purposes 


CENTURY ENGRAVING CO. 


333 WASHINGTON STREET, # BOSTON, MASS. 


For Sale, 


An elegant Roll-top Black Walnut Desk 
in perfect condition; size, 41% ft. by 2 
ft. Cost $150; will sell for $25. Apply 
at the office of the 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


211-215 Pemberton Building, 
Pemberton Square, 
Boston. 
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HYPNOTISM ie: .i2 sees 
> taught privately. 
Send 25e. for 112 page book. Sample magazine free. 
Ww.A. BARNES, 506 Massachusetts Ave., n, Mass. 











SCHOOLROOM ADORNMENT 


HOW TO OBTAIN THESE BEAUTIFUL PICTURES. 


Orders must be sent direct to the home office, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
We will send, postpaid, to any person, his choice of any of the repro- 
ductions named, in accordance with the following conditions, viz. : — 
(a) To any present subscriber who will send us one new 
cash subscription, use coupon No. 1. 
(b) ‘To any present subscriber who will renew his subscrip- 
tion, and send us 25 cents additional, use coupon No. 2. 
(c) To any subscriber who will pay all arrearages in his sub- 
scription, and 25 cents additional, use coupon No. 3. 
(d) To a new subscriber sending us the price of a year’s 
subseription, use coupon No. 1. - 


HE Publishers of the Journal of Education, 

ever alert to the desires of its subscribers 
and friends, are enabled to offer one of the best 
propositions for the adornment of the school- 
room or home ever presented by any publica- 
tion. In response to the many requests made 
upon us, we have, after much thought and ef- 
fort, arranged with one of the largest art pub- 
lishers in the United States to supply their 
beautiful Artogravures at a merely nominal 
price. 

Artogravures are something new, and are 
not only faithful reproductions of the lines, 
but every color, shade, and tint is rendered in 
striking fidelity to the original; while even 
the work of the brush, peculiar to oil paint- 
ngs, is actually shown. These reproductions 
are on heavy plate paper, prepared especially 
for this work, and are even more brilliant than 
the originals, for artist-handa have restored 
every faded tint, till the paintings live again 
m their original lustre. They should not be 
confused with ordinary cheap colored chro- 
mos, as they are far superior to them, stand- 
ing in a class entirely by themselves. 


We give to our readers a choice of six sub- 
jects, as described below : 


No. 1.—The Sistine Madonna: ------ Size, 22 x 30 


MADONNA D1 SAN Sisti (by Begeee Dresden 
Gallery, Dresden,Germany. This masterpiece 
of Raphael was photographed direct from the 
original painting, worth $1,000,000. 


No. 2—Sichel's Madonna ShCHE bd ese CoCR 17 x 24 
Wo. 3—Rosa Bonheur's The Horse Fair --- 22 x 30 
No. 4—Sheridan's Ride De ue oedeawee Cen0s 17 x 22 


No. 5—Gen. Braddock’s Defeat by the Indians 17 x 24 
No. 6—The Constitution and Guerriere ---- 17 x 22 


Our retail price of these pictures is one dol- 
lar each, but in connection with the Journal 
of Education we can, by special arrangement 
with the publishers, offer them at a merely 
nominal sum. 

The new process employed gives the genuine 
effect of brush and canvas. When on the wall, 
these luminous reproductions look like genuine 
oil paintings. ° 


In ordering, use one of the coupons, cutting out 
the one needed, sending it direct to the 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING cO., 
. 
411--215 Pemberton Building, 
#0 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass, 
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No. 2. 
Inclosed find $2.50 for renewal subscription to the -JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTion f0 the address given below. 
Also 25 cents for Artogravure No. ...... 
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EASTER. 


BY ADELAIDE CILLEY WALDRON. 





What holy dawn is this that breaks afar, 

And changes dusky skies to rose and gold, 
Until heaven’s mighty arches wide unfold, 

And where was night the day’s full glories are? 
What notes are these that, when a single star 
Shone over Calvary, funeral tolled, 

Yet now peal forth so jubilant and bold 

To wake the world, and blissful tidings bear? 
It is the dawning of that joyful day 

Whereon He rose who lay in Joseph’s tomb, 

In gracious sign of immortality; 

Earth hails with sweet accord the Saviour’s sway, 
The bells ring out, and lilies, all a-bloom, 
Their fragrant silver trumpets lift on high. 








EASTER AWAKENING. 


Never yet was a springtime, 
Late though lingered the snow, 
That the sap stirred not at the whisper 
Of the south winds sweet and low; 
Never yet was a springtime 
When the buds forgot to blow. 
—Margaret Sangster. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 


Georce McDonatp: When we are out of sym- 
pathy with the young, then I think our work in the 
world is over. 

SupERINTENDENT W. H. Evson, Wisconsin: What 
schools in general most need is the vitalizing touch 
that purpose gives. 

Dr. GeorGe P. Brown, Fditor School and Home 
Education: One line of real literature, interesting 
to the child, is worth more than a ton of dull iteration 
and reiteration of dreary, senseless word combi- 
nations. 

CoLoNEL ParKek: We stand to-day at the begin- 
ning of an educational movement that means the sal- 
vation of the world, and its elements are faith, spirit, 
open-mindedness, and work. 

WittrAm A. NEweELL, Pawtucket: Suecess is a 
greater factor in the educational value of manual 
training than in any other subjects. Every success 
adds to the child’s consciousness of power and 
strengthens his confidence in himself. 

Asher J. Jacoby, Middleboro, Mass.: The teaching 
of music is an advanced art, for which many teaches 
are not prepared, without guidance, to teach the sub- 
ject successfully. It is only as their work is skillfully 
directed, and they get inspiration and methods from 
those thoroughly competent to teach the subject, that 
the results will in anyway be commensurate with the 
money, time, and energy expended, 

Laura J. Finp.ay, Kansas: The man of educa- 
tion and refinement is everywhere known by 
the language he speaks, the company he keeps 
and the books he reads. His language, however, 
may show the influence of early associations and 
training. The person who has once acquired a thor- 
ough appreciation of the best literature has a safe- 
guard against: low associations, base thoughts, and 
ignoble deeds. He who reads but little is not neces- 
sarily lacking in refinement, but he is less likely to 
live on a high moral and intellectual plane. - 


ECCENTRICITIES OF GENIUS. 





JOHN B. GOUGH, HENRY WARD BEECHER, WENDELL PHILLIPS, CHARLES SUMNER, 
WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, ROBERT G. INGERSOLL, FREDERICK DOUGLASS, T. De- 
WITT TALMAGE, THOMAS NAST, JOSH BILLINGS, PETROLEUM V. NASBY, MARK 
TWAIN, BILL NYE, JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, HENRY M. STANLEY, GEORGE KENNAN, 


MARY A. LIVERMORE. 





[ Editorial. } 


Major Pond has had more experience in the lec- 
ture business, with men and women whom it is worth 
while to know, than any other fifty lecture managers 
probably; at least, we are all more interested in what 
he says than we should be in what all the other lec- 
ture managers combined could say. 

Major Pond was born in New York, but went to 
the frontier when he was six years old. He was 
brought up on the Bible and the New York “T'ry- 
bune,” and his father, an ardent anti-slavery man, 
made his Wisconsin home a station of the “Under- 
ground Railway.” Before he was thirteen he was 
often sleeping at night out on the prairie beside a 
fleeing slave, While his father and neighbors stood 
guard on all sides against the United States marshal. 
He was but thirteen when he ran away from home 
and entered a printing office. At eighteen he was 
carrying a rifle in John Brown’s regiment in Kansas, 
and’ at twenty-two was in the Third Wisconsin 
cavalry. He was in the Civil war four years. In the 
Baxter Springs massacre 118 men began the fight, 
and he was one of seventeen that lived to tell how 
101 comrades had been massacred. 

In 1873 he was working on the Salt Lake Tribune, 
the first Gentile paper in Utah. Ann Eliza Young 
became an apostate Mormon, and gave a talk on 
Mormonism in the hotel parlors. Major Pond was 
so impressed by her talk that he proposed that she 
lecture in the East, and he would be her manager. 
Their first stop was Laramie, a small town on the 
Wyoming prairies, where she lectured in a school- 
house. Tickets were $1.50; 400 tickets were sold, 
and $600 came to the pockets of the manager and his 
lecturer. The second lecture was in a Baptist 
church in Denver, where they had one of the largest 
audiences ever assembled in that city. The Pond- 
Ann Eliza combine was rolling in wealth. Mr. Pond 
took a desk in the Redpath Lecture Bureau, Boston, 
and the first season Ann Eliza Young earned more 
than $20,000. ‘The next year Mr. Pond and George 
H. Hathaway, chief clerk of the bureau, bought out 
the business, which Mr. Hathaway still manages. 

John B. Gough, Henry Ward Beecher, and Wendell 
Phillips were the three great lecturers of the Ameri- 
ean platform. The “Big Three” never lost their 
hold of the people, never had any dull years, never 
were expected to cut prices. Phillips began earliest, 
1845, and kept his place till his death, nearly forty 
Gough was by all odds the most supremely 
popular. Beecher was almost as popular and more 
infiuential. Theodore Parker said as early as 1856 
that the Rocky mountains were the sounding board 
of Plymouth pulpit. 

Gough began lecturing at $100 a night. As soon 
as the bureau began to make a specialty of him, his 
lowest price was $200, and more often it was as high 
as $500. The last year of his life he earned $30,000. 
From 1842 to *52 he lectured 3,000 times, an aver- 
age of 300 times a year. From *52 to ’60, 2,080, or 
260 a year. Up to this time he lectured solely on 
temperance; after that he had a variety of subjects. 
From 1861 to 1868 he lectured 3,526 times; in all, 
9,600 lectures to more than 9,000,000 hearers, 

He lectured two hours, an unbroken succession of 
contortions and antics, 9,600 times. Think of it! 
Mrs. Gough always traveled with him. 

Henry Ward Beecher was Major Pond’s most in- 
timate friend. They traveled together on lecture 


years. 


“BCCENTRICITIES OF GENIUS.” By Major J. B. 
Pond. Published by G. W. Dillingham & Co., New 
York, 556 pp, Illustrated. Price, $3.50. 


tours in every state and territory except Arizona and 
New Mexico. No man has ever had such a hold of 
the American people for so long a time. John 
Bright said that Beecher was the greatest orator that 
has ever spoken the English tongue. Mr. Pond en- 
gaged Mr. Beecher to lecture exclusively for him in 
1875; he lectured for him up to within three weeks 
of his death, in all 1,261 times, and the two usually 
traveled together, in all more than 300,000 miles. 
They made one tour of 1,700 miles in Europe, Mr. 
Beecher lecturing seventy-five times, and preaching 
sixteen sermons. Mr. and Mrs. Beecher spent an- 
other summer vacation in Europe, when he delivered 
fifty-eight lectures, for which he received $11,600 
above all commissions and traveling expenses. His 
lecture earnings were probaby larger than those of 
any other American lecturer. He rarely received 
less than $500. 

Wendell Phillips was the most polished and grace- 
ful orator America has ever known. He was a grad- 
uate of Harvard, was of the very exclusive set, with 
no sympathy with Sumner or any of the radicals. 
He had no thought of himself as an orator. It was 
accidental that at twenty-three he dropped into 
Faneuil hall when he heard the attorney-general of 
the state say that Lovejoy of Illinois died as the fool 
dieth, and instantly young Phillips was upon his feet 
and made the greatest speech those walls have ever 
echoed. ’ ’ 

No lecturer has ever had a greater variety of topics, 
as none ever treated all subjects with equal bril- 
liancy. His earnings were large, but no complete 
record is available. 

William Lloyd Garrison was a powerful speaker, 
but he did little as a lyceum lecturer. He was the 
orator for occasions and for his cause. 

Charles Sumner was matchless in his line of schol- 
arly oratory. Though he lectured comparatively 
little, he was always in demand at prices ranging 
from $300 to $500. 

Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll was one of the few 
really great popular orators. It may be questioned 
whether he had a superior in power to charm an audi- 
ence. It will never be known what his place was 
in public appreciation, because of his almost insane 
abuse of Christianity. He made it his mission to at- 
tempt to dethrone Christianity, as Gough did the 
rumseller, and Phillips the slaveholder. He was 
never handled by the bureaps. He could only speak 
in large cities, and his custom was to hire a hall and 
take his own risks, so that the income was never 
known. 

Frederick Douglass was very popular for twenty 
He was born a slave,—he was the son of a 


years. 
pure black slave and an impure white master. He 
always attributed his talents to his mother. He ran 


away in early boyhood and came to New Bedford. 
He picked up a little education, and won attention by 
his fascinating accounts of slave life as he knew it. 
His first wife was a plantation negress without edu- 
cation. His second wife was a talented white 
woman. Mr. Lincoln gave him an important office 
in Washington when he was elected, and thereafter 
Mr. Douglass made political speeches instead of de- 
livering lectures. 

Rey. T. DeWitt Talmage in 1880 received $10,000 
for 100 lectures in Great Britain, and all the ex- 
penses of himself, and wife, and daughter. Major 
Pond had made the offer, including the expenses of 
Mr. Talmage and wife, but the expenses of the 
daughter were insisted upon and were paid. Mr, 
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Pond took steamer for London the day after mak- 
ing the engagement with Mr. Talmage. When he 
arrived several gentlemen were there to meet him. 
The first offered him $500 for the right to place a 
copy of the Christian Herald—which was-publishing 
Mr. Talmage’s sermons—in every seat in the lecture 
halls where he spoke, and $500 for the sole right to 
use the photographs of Mr. and Mrs. and Miss Tal- 
mage in his papers. The second man offered $2,500 
for the first ten dates. Thus in less than an hour’s 
time he had a clean profit of $2,500, and only a tenth 
.of the time disposed of. The Christian Herald made 
a two-line announcement that first day that Talmage 
was coming, and arrangements could be made 
through Major Pond at hotel. ‘The second day 
nearly 500 letters came in the morning mail, and a 
stream of people called to inquire about the lectures. 
He at once arranged for two lectures at $1,000 each, 
three others at $1,500, and wished to the depths of 
his heart that he could recall the first ten which he 
had already sold for $250 each. He knew before 
night that he could get from $500 to $1,000 a night. 
When Talmage arrived and found how popular he 
was to be, he refused to carry out his contract, and 
insisted upon doubling the price to $20,000 and his 
qwn expenses, without those of wife and daughter, 
.and the major accepted the conditions gracefully. 
After two nights the doctor kicked again and refused 
to go on unless he was given $35,000 for the trip. 
They compromised on $25,000. For one lecture 
Major Pond had a contract for $2,000. The lectures 
after the first were everywhere disappointing. 
Prejudices were aroused, and concessions had to be 
made; for instance, the final] lecture, for which $2,000 
was to have been paid, was compromised at $500. 
The $100 were reduced to $70, and Major Pond paid 
for these $17,500, but Mr. Pond had almost noth- 
ing left for himself after the expenses were paid. 
The venture was a dismal failure. Could he have 
had the contract carried out, he would have had a 
profitable season. They have done little business 
since. 

Thomas Nast was quite another sort of man from 
Dr. Talmage. When he was at “outs” with the 
Harpers he consented to lecture one season. It was 
a great success, six nights a week right along. He 
earned $40,000 that season, but near the close can- 
celed the last $5,000 worth of appointments, but -in- 
sisted upon paying Major Pond in full the commis- 
sion on all the canceled dates. He did not enjoy it, 
and would never make another season. 





Josh Billings was a great success on the platform. 
His early lecture was on “Milk.” He insisted upon 
having a glass of milk on the table, but he never re- 
ferred to it. He always sat during his lecture. His 
price was uniformly $100. 

Petroleum V. Nasby was popular just after the 
war. In his first great tour of ten months, he earned 
$30,000, and his popularity continued for a time, but 
after a while he was out of the lecture business. 

Mark T'wain—Samuel L. Clemens—has had an 
immense success. He began lecturing in 1869, but 
it was incidental with him until the failure of the 
publishing house with which he was connected in 
1894, by which he lost everything and owed $80,000. 
In 1895 he started on a lecture tour round the world, 
and when he reached home he had paid every dollar 
of this indebtedness by voice and pen. It was a 
great trip. Major Pond went with him on part of 
the trip. The tour lasted three years. 

Bill Nye and James Whitcomb Riley were popu- 
lar, but there came near being more fun than busi- 
ness in the combination. 

Henry M. Stanley contracted to lecture for Major 
Pond for $10,000 and traveling expenses for 100 lec- 
tures, but after the tenth lecture he was recalled to 
go to Africa. It was a great loss to Major Pond, but 
three years later Mr. Stanley refused an offer of 
$1.500 a lecture for 100 lectures, and went with 
Major Pond at his own figures, on the ground that 
he owed him eighty-nine lectures on the $100 con- 

tract. 


The first lecture was in New York, and the re- 
ceipts were $17,500. The entire tour was a tre- 
mendous success. The figures are not given, but 
Stanley said he received a fabulous sum each night. 


George Kennan was paid $20,000 and expenses for 


his first tour of 200 lectures, and it was every way 
a success, but his success was never great afterward. 
His famous articles in the Century made people de- 
sire to see him. 

Mary A. Livermore is ‘the greatest of American 
women lecturers. For twenty-five years she lectured 
on an average 100 times a year, aside from more than 
1,000 free addresses in those years. Her price has 
ranged from $75 to $150 a lecture, with a probable 
average of $100. . 

Major Pond paid Ole Bull $25,000 for fifty con- 
certs,—$500 a night and made money on him. 

Wendell Phillips was offered $250 at Springfield 
and $75 at Natick on the same night, and accepted 
the latter on the ground that it was a higher rate in 
proportion to the population. 

Gough received $40,000 for his first year’s business 
with the Redpath Bureau—and rarely less than 
$30,000 a year. 

Beecher was the first to receive $1,000 for a lec- 
ture. Major Pond paid that in 1872, and had $2,000 
that night for himself. 





SPELLING REFORM. 


BY DR. W. T. HARRIS. 


[Remarks at Chicago February 26 on the resolution of 
Mr. Vaile relative to reformed spelling. ] 


One of the gentlemen who has spoken this morn- 
ing has stated that the spelling reform dates back 
twenty-five or thirty years in this country. He re- 
fers to the movement as initiated by the action of the 
Philological Association of Great Britain, and the in- 
dorsement of its action by the Philological Associa- 
tion in America. ‘The spelling of Alexander J. Ellis, 
who was a scholar of Trinity College in Cambridge, 
in the “thirties and *forties of the last century. It 
was his sound advice and deep skill in phonetics that 
Isaac Pitman made use of in the invention of phonog- 
raphy, the first great system of shorthand writing, 
which has come into use among the reporters of the 
English language everywhere. Mr. Ellis was greatly 
interested in discovering the history of the changes 
in pronunciation in the English language, and he 
saw quite clearly that if the nation used a phonetic 
alphabet, it would photograph from one generation 
to another the status of pronunciation, and enable 
the future scholar to trace the laws of change which 
prevail in orthoepy. Sometime between 1840 and 
1850 Mr. Ellis published a pamphlet under the title 
of “A Plea for Phonotypy,” by far the ablest docu- 
ment that has urged a reform in the spelling of the 
English language. Mr. Ellis’ final great work in his 
specialty, which has assisted the students of English 
more than any other great work ever written, is a 
treatise on early English pronunciation with a special 
reference to Shakespeare and Chaucer. ‘The five 
volumes of this remarkable work bring together into 
one focus nearly all that has ever been taught or 
written that will throw any light on the ancient pro- 
nunciation and its progressive changes. The first 
volume of this work did not appear until 1869. 

The great scholars, such as Sweet, now professor 
in Oxford, and author of many books on the dialectic 
varieties of English; Alexander Melville Bell, the 
author of “Visible Speech,” and another able adyo- 
cate of reform spelling, who attempted to form an 
alphabet of signs which suggest in themselves the 
vocal organs used in the utterance of the sounds 
represented, whose alphabet, slightly modified, has 
been adopted by Sweet, and is used in all the uni- 
versities where a scientific study is made of the ele- 
mentary sounds of languages and their alphabetical 
representation; J. A. H. Murray of Oxford Univer- 
sity, the editor of the great dictionary of the Eng- 
lish language and, indeed, the great dictionary of the 
world for that matter, because it contains the results 
of the labors of 3,000 English scholars who have 
divided up the literature of the language and read all 
of its classical writings, and brought together their 
results in such a way as to show the history of the 
first appearance and all subsequent changes of each 
word in the language; these men and their disciples 
all gladly acknowledge a great debt to Andrew J. 
Ellis. 

Speaking of the date of the beginning of the spell- 
ing reform, upon reflection I see that it is full fifty 


years since I began to be interested in it, having in 
1851, through the study of phonography, become in- 
terested also in phonotypy through A. J. Ellis’ plea 
for it. I had great hopes from 1850 up to the time 
of our civil war to see a general adoption of a re- 
formed alphabet, each letter of which should repre- 
sent only one sound, and which should contain a 
character for each sound in the English language. 

I have learned much since then and know how 
difficult it is to make a change in any institution or 
usage which affects the population as a whole. | 
might add that the Anglo-Saxon population is the 
most conservative of all populations, because the 
genius of its government is that of compromise and 
that of foundation upon established usage without 
reference to logical arrangement or complete reason- 
ableness. The constitution of Great Britain is a col- 
lection of established usages, each one representing 
the result at which two opposing parties compromised 
their extreme views and adopted a mixed view not 
quite one thing or quite the other. It is not a the- 
oretical constitution reasoned out and adopted by a 
people, but only a system of special rights and 
privileges fixed by compromise between two stub- 
born opposing interests. 

It is clear that a people whose local self-govern- 
ment depends upon the sacred observance of laws 
more or less irrational and contradictory, and made 
harmonious only by hundreds of years of supreme 
(or highest)court decisions, have acquired the habit 
of mind of respecting peculiarities of all kinds, not 
merely of law, but also of personal habits, and also 
of methods of writing and spelling the words of one’s 
language. 

The philologists have long since proved that the 
peculiarities of English spelling do more to mislead 
than to aid one who investigates the derivation of 
words. ‘The difficulties in the English spelling trace 
back to the patchwork of the Norman scribes, and 
then later on to the whimsical ignorance of men in 
the time of Samuel Johnson, who supposed that they 
knew the etymology of the words that they were 
using, but were mistaken, as scholars had been in the 
case of the word island, which in the sixteenth cen- 
tury (a century before Johnson) began to be spelled 
with an s on the theory that it was derived from the 
Latin word insula, and that it was a compound word 
containing the French word ile or isle and land, 
whereas the old mide» English word iland or ealand 
was composed of the word land and the prefix ea, 
signifying water or river. 

Murray’s English dictionary enables each student 
to find the results of the history of English words, 
both as to pronunciation and derivation, arranged 
conveniently under each word. I remember year be- 
fore last my astonishment when I found in one of 
the works of Professor Sweet the fact stated that the 
common pronunciation of the word children is chool- 
dren, the ild being pronounced as if spelled with the 
00 sounded as in the word foot. I was astonished at 
this because, this was in my youth the general pro- 
nunciation among the farmers of New England. It 
seems that their ancestors had brought this pro- 
nunciation from England, and that it still exists as 
common among the English dialects. 

The past summer I was traveling in Suffolk in a 
part of England belonging with Norfolk to Kast 
Anglia. It was the place that sent most immigrants 
to Massachusetts from 1630 to 1680. I was sur- 
prised to find my Connecticut pronunciation of u 
after r still in use among the common people in that 
part of the country south of Norwich, and not far 
from Ipswich. As a boy I pronounced true and fruit 
not with the sound of 00 as in food, but with the 
sound of u in pew, endure, sue. Long ago I had been 
taught by the teachers to change my pronunciation, 
hut I remember once when visiting Harvard College 
making the observation that the majority of the 
tutors and under-professors, who came from the 
rural regions of New England, and were not born in 
Boston, pronounced in conversation the u sound in 
such words as truth not as oo in soon, but as a 
dipthong or glide from the sound of i in it to the 
sound of oo in foot, just as T did. 

In my visit to Suffolk county last summer I 
learned the reason for it. The rural regions of a 
country retain from one generation to another, with- 
out much change, the pronunciation of their fore- 
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fathers, whereas the prevailing English uses a y 
sound with an oo sound following it, pronouncing 
due almost as if it was speiled joo, yet in East 
Anglia, and wherever in America the population is 
from New England farmers, this ew sound of u is 
preserved, notwithstanding the fight of the teacher 
against this usage. 

“[ have repeated these trifling circumstances in 
order to indicate the direction in which the labors of 
the Englsh philologists who favor spelling reform 
is of great service in throwing light upon the Eng- 
lish speech as it is used and spoken. I always wish 
to say a word for the great dictionary of Murray, 
which gives to our scholars and to the scholars of 
every remote country where English is spoken the 
ability to see as in a mirror the English language in 
its entire history. 

I have gone into these particulars also in order to 
intimate, in what I trust is a polite and acceptable 
manner, that those who object to spelling reform 
from a scholarly standpoint may be justly charged 
with some defect in their scholarship, and that they 
do not know the present situation of English 
philology. 

I do no hesitate to repeat on all occasions that I 
am and have been a believer in the desirability of 
effecting a reform in the spelling of English. But I 
do not believe that this can be done by the intense 
zeal of a few individuals or even of a considerable 
class of people, such for instance as compose this 
association. I do believe that the unreasonable con- 
servatism which widely prevails among the op- 
ponents of spelling reform can be undermined only 
by a gradual process, and that this association in 
adopting a dozen simplified spellings has taken a 
wise measure. Once habituated to the idea of re- 
forming or simplifying our spelling, the mass of the 
population in the next generation will be ready to 
make radical changes, whereas if radical changes are 
attempted now, the conservative people will combine 
in self-defense and shut the door against any sem- 
hlance of change. ‘This is a case where a thin wedge 
is needed, and where it is wisest to make as little 
agitation as possible. Hence when my committee 
recommended a couple of years ago the list of twelve 
words, which, by the way, I obtained from my friend, 
Mr. Vaile, here, we hoped that the changes would be 
used in the publication of the Proceedings of this 
association, and that as little as possible would be 
said about it. We did not approve of Secretary 
Shepard’s action in printing the list of words and 
sending them out to the public press through the 
country because we knew that it would cause a re- 
action. At the Washington meeting we had a fight 
in the board of directors over the rule, and it was 
confirmed, as has already been stated here, by a vote 
of 18 to 1%. IJ shall not be surprised at all if a vote 
next summer reverses the whole business by a vote 
of 2to 1. We thought, however, that we could hold 
the thin wedge where it is if we said as little about 
it as possible, and fought for the retention of the 
small list of words that we had simplified. We hoped 
to hold back our dear friend, Dr. E. E. White, al- 
though by a small majority. The next generation 
will become familiar with the work of simplifying the 
alphabet, and will demand, and secure, radical re- 
forms; at least this is what we hope. 

But we must not forget, any of us, that this is a 
National Educational Association, and that spelling 
reform, or temperance reform, or religious reform, 
or moral reform, is not the special object of this 
association. Our object is reform in school methods; 
namely, methods of instruction, methods of disci- 
pline, methods of organization, and methods of man- 
agement. If our association becomes a spelling re- 
form association, another one specially devoted to 
school reform will become necessary. I am not in 
favor even of the thin wedge which we adopted two 
years ago, if that is to be a cause of new struggles 
and ever recurring discussions of the subject. 

I have already presented my views in correspond- - 
ence with my friend, Mr. Vaile, on this point. I 
honor and respect Mr. Vaile for his unselfish and 
persistent advocacy of the spelling reform, but I cer- 
tainly think that his movement is ill-timed and worse 
than useless as an aid or help to the movement. It 
will produce reaction and stir up feelings and senti- 
ments in the matter where we ought to have only 


clear reasons and a judicial frame of mind. I am, 
therefore, opposed to the resolutions which he offers 
in detail and as a whole. 

Mr. Vaile and Colonel Parker have stated here 
that this reform is entirely in the line with the regu- 
lar work of this association, but they do not show 
how it is related to the work of instruction, or the 
work of discipline, or of organization and manage- 
ment. ‘They certainly would not suppose that the 
teacher can introduce spelling reform into his school 
without the permission of his school committee, or 
that the school committee can do it without the 
countenance and support of the entire English-speak- 
ing people. It cannot, therefore, be a matter which 
relates directly to education in the schools. It cay 
in no sense be accomplished by a few individuals, or 
even by a large association. One cannot take up this 
reform and carry it on alone. By attempting to do 
this he will simply make himself disagreeable to his 
fellow-men. He will be disagreable because he will 
neglect the concrete and manifold interests of so- 
ciety, and thrust unduly forward one simple interest, 
one reform out of an infinite number of possible re- 
forms which ought to be secured. The spelling re- 
form is therefore not a reform which can be secured 
by this educational association, and those who favor 
the adoption of the resolution in question will, if 
successful, simply turn the work of the association 
out of its regular course into that of a spelling re- 
form association, and will divide the members of our 
association into two opposing camps on a question 
which does not relate directly or indirectly to instruc- 
tion or discipline in the schools. 





EVENING SCHOOLS. 





BY HENRY D. HERVEY, PAWTUCKET. 


aah 

Evening sclfools are a necessity. There is a de- 
mand for good evening schools on the part of the 
people, and the public ‘has always shown a willing- 
ness to support them liberally. 

Good teachers make a good school. When 
teachers are employed in the evening schools of equal 
skill with those employed in the day school, the at- 
tendance is comparatively regular, the quality of 
work accomplished is good, and the question of dis- 
cipline as a disturbing factor ceases to exist. In 
short, with such teachers there is no more of an 
“evening school” problem than there is a day school 
problem. In conspicuous instances, instead of fall- 
ing off toward the end of the year, the attendance 
often increases.—Report. 


SCHOOL CONSOLIDATION. 





BY G. T. FLETCHER, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


Six years ago Warwick maintained nine schools 
twenty-four weeks per year. Average attendance of 
pupils in the town, eighty-seven. Teachers’ wages 
in the eight outside schools were $5 per week; in the 
centre school, $6 per week. 

With few exceptions, the teachers were young and 
without experience, educated in the district schools. 
Some were under sixteen years of age; one term, a 
pupil in a school; the next term, a teacher. 

Occasionally, in recent years, a teacher of marked 
ability and successful experience has been employed, 
but the number of schools made it impossible to pay 
wages that would obtain the services of well qualified 
teachers many terms. ‘The schools were poorly sup- 
plied with books and materials. 

Now all of the pupils in town are in three rooms 
of one modern, well-lighted, heated, ventilated build- 
ing, pleasantly situated in the centre of the town. 
The rooms are supplied with good blackboards and 
with books and appliances for the use of pupils. 
The school has three teachers, normal school gradu- 
ates of exceptional ability. Average wages paid, 
$9 a week; school year, thirty-six weeks. 

Special teachers of music and drawing visit the 
schools each week. Pupils are conveyed to the centre 
union school from distant parts of the town. The 
average attendance in the fall term was ninety-six,— 
a gain over the attendance in all of the nine schools 
six years ago. 

The schools are well graded from lowest primary 


to highest grammar grade, three classes in a room. 
Teachers are selected whose qualifications are espe- 
cially adapted to the ability and needs of the pupils 
under their charge. The number of recitations 
being much less than in ungraded schools, the 
teachers and pupils do much more effective work. 
The relation of the teachers to one another is one of 
mutual helpfulness, and the association of so many 
pupils in the schoolrooms and on.the grounds under 
the supervision of the teachers is pleasant and bene- 
ficial. 

As a result of consolidation of schools and a wise 
administration of school affairs, the town has, in six 
years, lengthened the school year fifty per cent., in- 
creased the teachers’ wages seventy-five per cent., 
employed special teachers of music and drawing, 
without materially increasing the school tax of the 
town. 

Because of the reduction of the number of schools 
through consolidation, the cost of instruction by the 
regular teachers has been lessened. <A large increase 
in the amount of money received from the income of 
the state school fund has been of great benefit to the 
schools. 

Much time that would be needed for travel by the 
superintendent and special teachers in reaching 
many small scattered schools is saved for profitable 
use in the one building of the union school. 

The citizens of Warwick have manifested a deep 
interest in their public schools by the employment 
of an efficient superintendent, the erection of a 
school building, which is a credit to the town, the 
consolidation of schools, and the employment of 
efficient teachers. The best possible means for the 
conveyance of children must be secured. The hearty 
co-operation of parents in support of the new condi- 
tion of things is essential to success. 








THE READING DISSIPATION. 


BY H. M. UTLEY, DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRAKY. 
|The library department of the N. E. A. was es- 
tablished to promote closer and more helpful rela- 
tions between schools and libraries. With the hope 
of adding to the interest taken in it by teachers, a 
committee of the American Library Association has 
asked a librarian to write the following article, and 
has sent it to this journal for publication. | 

It appears to me that persons who have to do with 
the reading of children have a responsibility in the 
matter which is not always fully realized. The 
question is not how to induce all children to read 
more, but how to persuade many of them to read 
less. 1 know boys who would go through 365 books 
in a year, if they could get hold of them. This is 
not reading in any proper sense of the word, but is 
a sort of killing time that is harmful. The books 
thus treated are stories, usually of adventure or of 
domestic experiences quite outside the line of the 
average human creature. 

This species of dissipation, like over-indulgence 
in food and drink, is at the expense of sound health. 
Probably parents do not appreciate this, and, sup- 
posing that while their children are reading good 
hooks they must be gaining useful knowledge, en- 
courage the following of the unwholesome inclina- 
tion. The habit, like many others which prove to 
be bad, comes on insidiously. A boy has a natural 
taste for reading, his disposition is quiet and retir- 
ing, he is not given to outdoor exercise or to frolics 
with his companions; perhaps he has no companions, 
but retires within himself and seeks some secluded 
corner out of the sight and out of the minds of 
others. His parents are quite likely to consider him 
very studious and to pat him on the back and tell 
him to go on in the way he is going and he will be- 
come a very learned man.» They do not appear to 
understand how much better it is for a boy to be a 
boy, full of life and vigor, with abundant animal 
spirits, and even to overdo in these respects than to 
mope about the house and to be eternally bending 
his back and straining his eyes over the printed 
pages of a book. 

Youth is the time when great attention should be 
paid to physical development, as well as to mental 
improvement. If a lad is of a mechanical turn of 
mind, if he has a disposition to discover the secrets 
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of nature, to look into the ways of beasts, and birds, 
and insects, it is better that he should be encouraged 
in those directions than to be led to believe that all 
knowledge is found in books. 

Excessive reading weakens the mind for grappling 
with earnest study. The child who indulges in it is 
sure to fall behind in school. It is mentally de- 
moralizing; it destroys the power of concentration, 
of attention, of memory. The reader who consumes 
a book in a few hours can, in the nature of things, 
do little more than skim over it; he can give it no 
serious thought. Thus he acquires the habit of 
thoughtlessly running the eye over the pages of his 
school text-book. Effort at concentration of the 
mind is irksome, and so the task is slighted in the 
same way as is the volume of his miscellaneous read- 
ing. In fact, it can scarcely be called reading; it 
is simply dozing or drowsing aimlessly. It needs no 
argument beyond the stating to prove that this 
manner of dealing with books is worse than value- 
less. 

The teacher, more than any other person who 
comes in contact with the child, is able to deal with 
the pernicious habit. The teacher has close ob- 
servation of what the child is doing in an intellec- 
tual way. The parent’s attention is not so concen- 
trated. Too many parents are indifferent or indul- 
gent, do not guide their offspring with a firm hand. 
The teacher cannot avoid this responsibility. The 
librarian cannot exercise much influence, except in 
a small town where the children may be personally 
known to her. In a limited juvenile patronage of 
the library, the reading of each child may be watched 
and controlled to a considerable extent by the libra- 
rian. But ina large town this is not practicable, 
except, possibly, by restricting all young persons as 
to frequency of drawing books. Any regulation of 
this kind must necessarily be applied to all alike. 
The teacher is the only one who comes in personal 
contact with the child daily, studies his mental pecu- 
liarities, and should guide his reading, as well as his 
studies. 





OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY OF “KING 
LEAR.”—(V11.) 


BY CLARA TRACY SUTTON. 


—_— 


ACT Il. 


1. Are the two sisters at first without reason for 
their conduct toward Lear? 

2. Why does Lear trust Regan and distrust Cordelia? 

3.. How could he in those days send Edgar’s picture 
far and near? What was the “rogues’ gallery”? 

4. What evidence of character in the different ways 
in which Goneril and Regan receive Lear’s curse? 

5. How far do Goneril and Regan know Edmund? 
Do “twin souls” in evil quickly recognize each other? 

6. How will it help Edmund to have the Duke come 
to the castle? 

7. Why does Edmund not wish Edgar caught? 

8. Why was there “war ’twixt Cornwall and Albany’’? 

9. Was Kent “too old to learn’? 

10. What leads Gloster to plead for Kent? 

11. To whom, for what does Kent pray before he 
sleeps? 

12, Did Kent “harbor craft in his plainness’’? 
Motive? 

13. What probably was in Cordelia’s letter? 

14. Why does Oswald say to Kent, “I know thee 
not’? 

15. Why does “misery see miracles’? 

16. What privilege has anger? 

17. Why to-day is there more uniformity of character 
than in Shakespeare’s time? 

18. What kind of a person is described in the words 
“Smooth every passion ——’’? 

19. Reconcile Kent’s words, “Beauty is truth, and 
truth beauty,” with Lear’s “Infect her beauty.” 

20. Find the most pathetic words of Lear. 

21. Are Lear’s words while kneeling before Regan 
sincere or ironical]? 

22. Why dees Lear say, “Down, climbing sorrow”? 

23. Account for Lear’s words, “Thine eyes do com- 
fort and not burn.” 
24. How may “injuries become schoolmasters”? 
25. Explain, “Having more man than wit about me.” 
26. Why should Lear choose the “enmity o’ the air’ 
rather than the shelter of Goneril’s roof? 


27. Complete Lear’s message, “Tell the hot duke.” 

28. What two emotions are battling with each other 
in Lear’s heart in the first part of Scene 4? 

29. Complete the broken sentences of Lear in 
Scene 4. 

30. What happens when “in one house” people are 
“under two commands’? 

31. Whose follower is the gentleman? 

32. Why does Lear say he is not himself? 

33. What is Lear’s wish when he says, “O sides, 
you are too tough”? 

34. Tell the story of Prometheus. 

35. What advice does the Fool give Kent in song? 

36. What makes the words of Regan to her father 
so heart-cutting? 

37. Explain the significance: “And in good time you 
gave it.” 

38. Why may “wicked creatures look well-favored”? 

39. Do you find noble anger or insane rage in Lear’s 
words, “You think I’ll weep ia 

40. Why does Regan think he will curse her too? 





41. Is Lear sincere when he says, “Regan, I think 
you are’? 

42. What do you-think of saying to the old “Being 
weak, seem so’’? 

44. What was Lear’s greatest need? 

45.. “I gave you all.” Is this his best claim for 
kindly treatment? 

46. Name four different tempers in which Lear ad- 
dresses Goneril. Why does he grow more tender 
toward her after the curse? 

47. What does Lear seem to believe in regard to 
punishment? 

48. What significance in Lear’s words about France 
and Cordelia? 

49. Explain how if we “allow not nature more than 
nature needs, man’s life is cheay as beasts.” 

50. Which letter reached its destination first? 

51. Explain the significance: ‘“‘The king would speak 
with Cornwall; the dear father would with his daughter 
sneak.” 

52, In what “poorest thing are beggars superfluous’? 








A STUDY OF MINERALS,—() 


AN OUTLINE FOR BEGINNERS, 





BY HARLAN P. SHAW, 
State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


I. INTRODUCTION. 


Nose. Tae following pvints suould be discussed in a suggestive 
rather than a categurical manner, the aim beimg merely to clear iLe 
way aud prepare the mind for the lesso: 5 that lullow. 


Natural bodies and artificial bodies compared. 
Examine specimens of vitreous quartz and common 
window glass. In what respects are they alike? 
How do they differ in composition and origin? In 
what different respects is glass artificial? What is 
the source of the material in the glass? Name ob- 
jects that are artificial in (a) position, (b) form, (c) 
form and structure, (d) form, structure, and com- 
position. Meaning of the terms “natural” and 
“artificial”? Why study natural objects? Relation 
of nature to art? Apply these ideas to a large num- 
ber of familiar objects. 

Mineral bodies and organic bodies compared. I]- 
lustrations: the piece of quartz and a growing plant. 
How far are they alike? Name the parts of the 
plant. What do these parts enable the plant to do? 
Why is the plant called an “organic” body? Con- 
trast the quartz with the plant. Call the quartz a 
mineral body. Which of the following are mineral 
bodies? Steel nail, granite block, wood, lump of 
coal, pane of glass, copper, water, air, silver coin, 
bone, apple, sand hill, clay bed, aniline, brick. 

Minerals, mineral mixtures, and rocks. Compare 
the quartz with a piece of coarse granite. In what 
respects are they alike? How do they differ? The 
quartz is a mineral and the granite is a mineral mix- 
ture or rock. A mineral is any small, natural, in- 
organic body that is composed of only one substance. 
Mineral mixtures and mineral masses are called 
rocks. Select the minerals in the student’s collec- 
tion. Notice how abundant minerals are, compared 
with rocks. Begin collecting minerals and rocks for 
recognition and study later. . 

Mineralogy is the knowledge of minerals. It in- 
cludes a knowledge of the properties of minerals and 
of the relations of minerals to one another, to plants 
and animals, and to man. 


II. PROPERTIES OF MINERALS. 

Form. Compare the forms of a quartz érystal, a 
piece of coarse marble, and a piece of opal; observe 
the kind of face (plane or curved), the number of 
faces, and the arrangement of the faces; sketch each 
specimen. The quartz is crystallized, the marble 
crystalline, and the opal amorphous. “Find other 
crystallized minerals in your collection; examine 
cabinet specimens showing how crystals are found 
lining fissures and cavities or imbedded in solid rock; 


examine fresh surfaces of stones in walls, ledges, and 


hills, in the town, to determine the common form of 
minerals; collect illustrative material. 

Questions. Derivation of the words “crystal” and 
“amorphous”? What may be mistaken by beginners 
for crystal faces? Which natural form is most rare? 
How many geometrically perfect crystals are found? 


“eCopyrighted 1900., 





In what two kinds of places are crystals found? 
How are crystals made at the present time? How 
probably were the mineral crystals formed? What 
are some marked differences between crystals and 
organic bodies? In what respects do crystals stand 
for law? 

Consult Williams’ Elements of Crystallography, 
chapter I. Some students will be interested in 
Ruskin’s Ethics of the Dust, chapters II. and III. 

Structure. Illustrations: specimens of marble, 
serpentine, quartz, mica, agate, asbestus hornblende. 
Fix the names; state the form of each. 

What can you scrape from the marble? Into 
what can you separate the mica? the asbestus? 
How do they differ in structure? Group the other 
minerals in the list with these three. Describe and 
name the subordinate differences:— 

Marble—composed of small visible particles, 
granular structure. 

Serpentine—composed of minute particles, com- 
pact structure. 

(Juartz—particles invisible with microscope, vitre- 
ous structure. 

Mica—thin layers or leaves easily separated, 
foliated structure. 

Agate—layers not easily separated, banded struc- 
ture. 

Asbestus—composed of 
structure. 

Hornblende—composed of large, flat fibres, bladed 
structure. 

Define the structure of a mineral. Show that 
there can be only three principal kinds; granular, 
lamellar, and columnar. Decide what variations in 
each kinds are possible. Is it possible for a speci- 
men to have more than one structure? 

Applications. Determine the structure of all the 
specimens in your tray and recordin columns. What 
is the most common structure? least common? 
Cases of minerals having more than one structure? 
What structures are found together? Notice any 
relations of structure and form; e. g., do erystals 
have granular structure? Collect specimens that il- 
lustrate differences in structure. Lists of objects 
not minerals that have these structures. What 
structure gives strength to objects? What structure 
fits material for scouring and grinding purposes? 
I]lustrate and explain. 

References: Crosby’s Tables, pp. 6-7; Dana’s Text- 
300k of Mineralogy, pp. 111-112. 

Cleavage. Pull off a mica leaf, break orthoclase. 
beryl, and quartz on an anvil. Cleavage is breaking 
so as to obtain parallel plane faces. Cleavage differs 
in degree in these specimens; the mica has perfect 
cleavage, orthoclase distinct, beryl indistinct or im- 
perfect, and quartz has no cleavage. Apply to many 
other minerals. Make a list of minerals that have 
good cleavage (perfect or distinct) and another list 
of minerals that have poor cleavage: what proportion 





slender fibres, fibrous 
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of the minerals have any cleavage? Of these what 
proportion have good cleavage? What determines 
the size of the cleavage. face? Notice the relation 
between cleavage and form, cleavage and structure. 
Observe that some minerals cleave in only one direc- 
tion, some in two, and others in three, etc., direc- 
tions. What is the test of cleavage? What may be 
mistaken for cleavage? Of what use is cleavage? 
Ilow is cleavage an evidence of crystallization? 
Teach the meaning of basal cleavage (mica), cubic 
cleavage (galenite), octahedral cleavage (fluorite.) 

Fracture. Examine flint, massive pyrite, agate, 
asbestus, marble, and kaolinite. Break one or two 
of them on the anvil. ‘These minerals have no cleay- 
age. Fracture is breaking other than cleavage. 
Some kinds: curved faces (shell like)—conchoidal 
fracture, rough faces—uneven fracture, even, 
splintery, crystalline, and earthy fractures. Describe 
the fracture of assigned minerals. Observe that 
minerals with good cleavage do not fracture readily, 
that conchoidal fracture gives sharp edges (stone im- 
plements), that a fracture face may be composed of 
a number of small cleavage faces (coarse marble), 
that some minerals both cleave and fracture (feld- 
spar), that conchoidal fracture is associated with 
what structure? 

Hardness. Resistance to abrasion by a sharp 
point. Examine tale, selenite, calcite, fluorite, 
apatite, orthoclase, quartz, beryl, and corundum. 
Determine which can be scratched by your thumb 
nail, which by a steel nail, and which will scratch 
glass. Arrange the nine minerals in a series, each 
member of which will scratch all below it, and is 
scratched by all above it. Determine whether the 
intervals are equal. Number the scale. Memorize 
the names and numbers. Find the exact hardness of 
your thumb nail, the steel nail, and the glass. 1— 
21-2 equals very soft, 2 1-2—4 equals soft, 4—6 
equals hard, 6—% 1-2 equals very hard, 7 1-2+ 
equals adamantine. Find the hardness of assigned 
minerals. Record the result as follows: copper is 
soft (2.75) because it is not scratched by the thumb 
nail, but is scratched by calcite. What are the 
sources of error in determining the hardness of a 
mineral? Of what use is a high degree of hardness 
ina mineral? Value of a wide range of hardness in 
bodies? What determines the hardness of a min- 
What difference is there between hardness and 
strength? What relation -does hardness bear to 
structure? What is Moh’s seale of hardness? 
Crosby, pp. 8-9; Dana, pp. 120-1. 

Tenacity. Examine copper plate, mica leaf, 
marble, chalk, gypsum, serpentine. Which can be 
bent? Which break under a blow on the anvil? 
The former are flexible, the latter brittle minerals. 
The force with which the particles hold together 
determines whether a mineral is flexible or brittle. 
Flexible minerals, and some brittle minerals, can be 
cut by a knife or shears (sectile). Mica is elastic. 
Chalk is friable, marble is frangible, and serpentine 
is tough. Find the tenacity of assigned minerals. 
What proportion of the minerals are brittle? How 
does tenacity differ from hardness? How is it re- 
lated to fracture and cleavage? Derivation of the 
words “tenacity,” “sectile,” “friable”? Uses de- 
pending on these properties? 

Lustre. Regular reflection of light. 
galenite, pyrite, (2) sulphur, tale, serpentine, chryso- 
Galenite and pyrite reflect light 


eral? 


tile, vellow ochre. 


like bright metals and have metallic lustre. The 
remaining minerals have non-metallic lustre. Prin- 


lustre: 


(tale), silky 


non-metallic 
(sulphur), pearly 


cipal varieties of 
(quartz), resinous 
(chrysotile), greasy (serpentine). 


The degree of lustre depends mainly upon the| 
smoothness of the reflecting surface. Distinguish 
splendent—well-defined _ images, shining—imper- | 
fect images, glistening—no image, glimmering— 
minute points of light or a general slight glow, dull— 
no regular reflection. Determine the degree of 
lustre of each specimen in your tray. Decide 
whether there is any constant relation between lustre 
and color. Notice the lustre of objects all about you 
—furniture, glass, foliage, ete. Practice uses of 
Why polish stoves, tinware, shoes, ete,? 
What dims the lustre of objects? 


lustre? 


Examine (1) | 


vitreous | 


The kind of lustre | 
depends upon the quality of the light reflected. De- | 
termine the lustre of all the minerals in your tray. | 


Diaphaneity. Amount of light transmitted. Ex- 

amine thin leaves of muscovite, biotite, and tale, 
pieces of milky quartz and galenite. Objects can be 
distinctly seen through the muscovite—transparent, 
indistinctly seen through the biotite—sub-trans- 
parent. No object can be seen through the tale, but 
light comes through—translucent, light comes 
through the edges of the quartz—sub-translucent. 
No light passes through the galenite—opaque. De- 
termine the diaphaneity of all the specimens in the 
tray. : 
What is the diaphaneity of air, water, earth, wood, 
glass, cloth, metals? Uses depending on this prop- 
erty. Consider the adaptation in this property of 
man’s environment to his needs. Derivation of the 
words used. Notice that pellucid minerals have 
non-metallic lustre, and that the color of these 
minerals largely results from the transparency. 

Streak. Find the color of the finest powder of 
graphite, magnetite, hematite, limonite, beryl, mica. 
Streak is the color of the powder of a mineral. 
Show the different ways of obtaining the powder: 
streak stone, mortar, hammer, scraping with knife. 
Apply as before. Notice the relation between the 
streak and color, streak and diaphaneity. 

The ordinary terms are used in naming 
The streak of a mineral is its essential color. 
Why? What relation has color to diaphaneity? 

Specific Gravity. Ill. This piece of quartz 
weighs in the air 25 units, under water 15 units, 
hence the weight of water displaced is 10 units. 
25 +- 10 = 2.5, specific gravity of quartz. Def. The 
specific gravity of a mineral is the ratio of its 
weight to the weight of an equal volume of water. 

Steps: (1) weigh in air, (2) weigh in water, (3) sub- 
tract second weight from first for the weight of an 
equal volume of water, (4) divide the first weight by 
this difference. 

Exercises. Use the Jolly balance to find the speci- 
fic gravity of some of the minerals that occur in pure 
masses; e. g., galenite, magnetite, hematite, quartz, 
calcite, barite, beryl, feldspar. Hand in the work in 
full under the following heads:— 

Nameofmin. Wt.inair. Wt.in water. Wt. of water. 

What are the sources of error in finding the speci- 
fic gravity of minerals? Observe relations between 
specific gravity and streak. Learn to estimate the 
relative weight of a mineral by your hand. Use 
quartz (light), magnetite (heavy), and galenite (very 
heavy), as the standards. Dana, pp. 123-5. 


Color. 
colors. 
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A MOTH THAT FAILED. 


BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED, 


One day last October I found a large, green Sphinx 
caterpillar upon the underside of a willow leaf. I 
put it in a box, thinking to rear it into the beautiful 
moth into which in the usual course of nature it 
would change. The box was left in the carriage 
over night; when I went to look for the insect the 
next morning it had escaped from its prison, and 
was, as I supposed, lost. But on looking in the bot- 


tom of the carriage I found my prisoner in a hapless 
plight. 


It was resting on the edge of the mat, and 








Fig. 1. Sphinx Caterpillar with Cocoons of Parasite. 


was covered and surrounded with a mass of small, 
white, oval objects, most of them attached to the 
caterpillar, but many simply attached to the bottom 
of the carriage. 

The caterpillar was half dead, without sufficient 
strength to crawl away from the encompassing 
cocoons, For these were the cocoons of parasites; 


of division I. have already been given. 


the little creatures that made them had come from 
the inside of the caterpillar. Their previous history 
was simply this: One day a few weeks before, a small, 
black, four-winged fly had alighted upon the larva, 
probably as it was resting upon the back of the willow 
leaf, and had inserted beneath its skin, by means of 
a sharply pointed ovipositor, a large number of tiny 
eggs. I suppose that these eggs are deposited one in 
a place, so that they are scattered about over differ- 
ent portions of the body, near the surface, but I have 
never been so fortunate as to see the fly in the act. 

The eggs soon hatclr into tiny footless maggots 
that derive their nourishment from the fatty tissues 
of their host. They increase gradually in size for a 
short time. As is generally the case with the larval 
stages of parasitic insects, the structure is very 
simple. There are no signs of legs, the body grow- 
ing smaller toward the pointed head, and ending be- 
hind in a large rounded joint. The alimentary canal 
is simply a tube closed at the posterior end. There 
are no eyes, and the outer skin is uncolored. 

When these creatures are full grown in this their 

larval state they all leave their unfortunate host at 
the same time, burrowing outward through the skin. 
As soon as they are outside, each begins spinning the 
delicate silken shroud that serves as cocoon, complet- 
ing it within a few hours. Inside these they shortly 
change to tiny pupae, and a week or so later again 
change to four-winged flies. The latter are provided 
with sharp jaws, by means of which each cuts off a lid 
from the end of the cocoon and escapes. 
The poor, half-dead caterpillar that thus became 
| ) j an unwilling sacrifice, giving 
up its own existence that a 
hundred or more lesser crea- 
tures might live, finally died 
and shrivelled up, never be- 
coming the beautiful moth 
into which it might other- 
wise have changed. 

People frequently bring me 
small yellow cocoons attached 
in loose masses to the stems 
of grasses, clovers, and other 
herbaceous plants. Late in 
summer and early in autumn 
one may commonly find these 
masses in pasture fields and 






meadow lands. An idea of 
their appearance may be 
gained from Fig. 2, which 


represents them slightly mag- 
nified. 

These cocoons have a his- 
tory very similar to that of 
the cocoons upon the Sphinx 





Fig.2. Microgaste: Cocc ons 


‘apou Grane. larva just described. The in- 
sects within them have developed at the expense of 


grass or clover-feeding caterpillar, which they 
have killed and then attached their cocoons to the 
nearest support they could find. Probably the lar- 
vae of the common yellow Philodice butterfly, which 
feed upon clover, are most frequently thus victim- 
ized, but cutworms, army worms, and other grass- 
feeding caterpillars often suffer also. 

The insects that make these parasitic cocoons be- 
long to a group of ichneumon flies called Micro- 


gasters. 


some 








“ EVANGELINE” —A LITERARY 
STUD Y.—(I11.) 





BY GRACE CLARK, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





DIVISION II., PART I. 

The historical introduction, study of prologue and 
So far the 
purpose of the author has not appeared, so far there 
has been almost none of the ethical purpose apparent. 
Even grammar grade pupils may be brought to take 
pleasure in finding and following ethical beauty and 
moral purpose where it can be followed as casily as 
in “Evangeline.” 

Like many other stories, our story begins with a 
view as of a distant scene, towards which we are 
traveling. We imagine great Blomidon, the famous 
cape, the valley stretching far back from the inlet, 


|Continued an page 222.) 
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The mission of the public schocl is to the people, 
and not merely to the children. 


Arithmetic was at first utilitarian, then philo- 
sophical, and now it is in danger of being neither. 


Dr. A. F. Nightingale is the latest educator to give 
up from overwork and take a long rest. He is at 
the Arkansas Hot Springs. 


A delay in delivery of the United States map, 
offered by Mr. McBeath in the Journal of March 28, 
is necessitated by a change in the plate. 


Mayor Carter Harrison of Chicago has come out 
square-footed for the teaching of German, for the 
kindergarten, and for physical culture in the schools. 


There is rejoicing everywhere over the mutual 
good fortune of President Harper and Colonel 
Parker in the blending of the Blaine training school 
and the Chicago University. 


The new Pennsylvania Educational Association is 
composed of the old State Association, the County 
Superintendents’ Association, the City and Borough 
Superintendents’ Convention, and the State School 
Directors’ Association. This ought to make it one 
of the grandest educational bodies in the country. 


Of the 739 at Chicago, 550 were active members. 
Illinois had 218 in attendance; Ohio, 75; New York, 
62; Indiana, 58; Michigan, 56; Wisconsin, 41; Iowa, 
33; Massachusetts, 28; Minnesota, 27; Missouri, 25. 
Considering the distance, Massachusetts did well to 
be eighth in the list. In active members in attend- 
ance, she was fifth. 


Nearly every week demonstrates afresh the hero- 
ism of Miss Margaret Haley of the Chicago Teachers’ 
Federation in her fight for an adequate tax assess- 
ment of the corporations of Illinois. There is no 
other considerable American city in which such a 
fight could be made. Miss Haley’s contention is 
that in Chicago the corporations are taxed on 


$ 12,500,000 of property, whereas they should be taxed 
on nearly thirty times that amount, or $235,000,000. 
It looks as though Miss Haley might win against 
all the wealth, legal talent, and political influence. 


BRIDGEWATER—UARVARD. 


——— 


The Bridgewater, Mass., high school regularly 
sends from sixty to seventy per cent. to higher in- 
stitutions. Of the fourteen graduates last June, 
six entered Harvard, and five went to other institu- 
tions. Think of a record of forty-three per cent. 
entering Harvard. But Bridgewater had a better 
Harvard record in 1785, I think it was, when one- 
half of the entering class was from Bridgewater—the 
old and larger town. 














SYRACUSE SALARIES. 
hee . 

In Syracuse 560 teachers receive $352,790, an 
average of $630, while 588 other city employees re- 
ceive $571,999, an average of $973. When it is re- 
membered that the 588 includes some genuinely un- 
skilled and -untrained help, elevator boys and ash 
barrel emptiers, the comparison is startling. Fifty 
per cent. higher prices are paid for not being in the 
educational department. There are seventy-eight 
persons below the mayor, comptroller, president of 
the city council, etc., who draw $132,630, an average 
of $1,700, and scarcely one of these positions requires 
more education, native ability, preparation, experi- 
ence, or character than to be a good grade teacher, 
and less than to teach in the high school. The city 
pays nearly three times as much to a man who sits 
in a “revolving chair” as to a teacher who has the 
future of fifty boys and girls in her keeping. 








COST OF THE G. A. R. 

In connection with the cost of entertaining the 
N. E. A., it is interesting to see what it costs to en- 
tertain the Grand Army of the Republic. Here 
are the figures showing the expenses connected with 
the meetings in the nine large cities of the 
country :— 


WAMOON soak cmnak s CUa Cte Jats as $148,696.57 
Be LOWS {BOUND oak. ieediis cs Gerda 100,000.00 
POMOUAE | Keck tio (Naish s udcganeae +4 91,369.47 
DOStON . eh Fei od bo edb basis ve 88,593.67 
GRD chi ui ihtanee oak cesta bv 74,954.50 
Cincinnati “cia viwie> co 0.ci' ds da Kaw bis <s 87,180.94 
PRUNE vide tncehy sx sdey 6 eye 89,669.40 
LOWISVIEE |. sERA WERE FEK Ss Lb SUD We 67,522.29 
CRO 54 uhs fewhi esa dav eei chawdeo> 83,917.11 


For the Chicago encampment the amount raised 
by subscription amounted to $83,282.75 from 944 
subseribers—an average of $88.22 to each subscrip- 
tion. An analysis of the subscriptions given in de- 
tail in the report shows that more than half of the 
total, or $47,275, were in sums of $1,000 or over, 
coming principally from railway and street railway 
companies and hotels. The next largest total came 
from subscriptions of $100 or under, amounting to 
$19,924. Subseriptions between $100 and $1,000 
amounted to $15,741. Of the 944 subscriptions, no 
less than 874 were in sums of $100 or under, the 
largest number coming in sums of $25 from 192 
subscribers and of $5 from 176. 

These figures show what is being done for one 
other great organization. For the editors, in pro- 
portion to their numbers, much more is done, and 
for the Y. P. 8. C. E. there are large expenditures. 
The N. E. A. is not an expensive luxury from these 
standpoints. 





JONES THE ISSUE. 

Unless all signs fail, Superintendent L. H. Jones 
of Cleveland will prove to be the most important 
personality in that city. Never in the history of 
ony American city has a superintendent of schools 
been so direct an issue as in Cleveland at this time. 
He is not up for re-election. Legally, he cannot be 
disturbed, and yet no man on either ticket in the city 
election dares to go before the people without ex- 
plicit assurances that he shall not be disturbed. 
Such is his hold upon the people that he can only 


by troubled by men who deliberately falsify as to 
their intentions. ‘There are many small politicians 
who are exasperated that in a great contest one man 
who is not an issue should be the issue. 

In one of the minor papers in a Political Notes 
and Query column the following appeared re- 
cently :— * 

Q. Who’s this Jones they’re talking about s» 
mueh ? J. Holeomb. 

Ans. He’s from Indiana and superintendent of 
Cleveland schools. Without him the schoolhouses 
would have to be burned down. Cleveland can’t 
elect a mayor, or a council, or a coroner, or a dog- 
catcher without a solemn pledge that Jones shall 
hold his job. 

Nothing could more clearly state the case. Here 
is a quiet, unobtrusive man, who came from Indian- 
apolis, who has no family, social, or political back- 
ing, who has, however, stood for a principle so 
squarely that “Cleveland cannot elect a mayor, or a 
council, or a coroner, or a dog catcher without a 
solemn pledge” that Mr. Jones and his work for the 
children shall not be disturbed. It is a gramd tri- 
umph for education when a city takes such a view 
of public affairs. 








REFORM SPELLING. 

The Journal has hesitated to accept the spellings 
advocated by the National Educational Association. 
This has been annoying because of an apparent dis- 
loyalty to the organization. During the recent de- 
bate at the meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence the purpose grew to cast in our lot with 
the reformers, but in the case of “thru” there is a 
positive rebellion. With all due respect to the 
eminent committee that made the selections, the 
principle involved in “tho,” “thoro,” “thru,” seems 
radically different from that in “program,” “cata- 
log,” ete. 

Hereafter the Journal will adopt the N. E. A. 


spelling of these words:— 


Program Catalog 
Prolog Decalog 
Demagog Pedagog 


It seems easy to insist that the schools should use 
these spellings also. KE. O. Vaile made a good point 
when he showed how one “g” has been dropped from 
the “waggon” of Washington Irving’s day, and the 
“u” from the “colour” of very recent times. Every 
elimination of this kind should be in every way en- 
couraged, and this principle applies to the words 
that the Journal will hereafter adopt. 

As there is considerable matter already in type 
for use in the Journal, there is liable to be confusion 
for a time, but this will easily adjust itself. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


NOT LIBEL OF TEACHER. 

A Missouri statute provides that a teacher’s cer- 
tificate may be revoked for incompetency, cruelty, 
immorality, drunkenness, or neglect of duty, when 
satisfactory proof thereof is furnished the school 
commissioner of the county, all charges to be pre- 
ferred in writing and signed by the party or parties 
filing the accusation. The members of a district 
school board knew that a teacher in their district 
had had trouble with her pupils, and a petition 
signed by twelve patrons of the school, complaining 
of her, had been presented to them, as a board, re- 
questing them to ask her to resign. Complaints 
had also been made to the school superintendent, 
who in consequence thereof wrote to the board, ask- 
ing about the trouble between the teacher and her 
pupils. On account of these facts, the board called 
her before it-and asked her to resign, but she de- 
clined to do so; and as a last resort they prepared, 
in substantially the words of the statute, charges 
against her, and sent them to the commissioner. 
Upon receipt of the charges the school commissioner 
notified the teacher that charges had been preferred 
against her, and set a day for the investigation of 
them, but the charges were withdrawn before the 
investigation was had. ‘The communication of 
the members of the board to the commissioner she 
made the basis of an action for libel, Finley against 
Steele and others, 60 Southwestern Reporter, 108. 
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hey, however, not only had an interest in regard 
1o the way in which the school was being conducted, 
hut, in preferring the charges against the teacher, 
the supreme court of Missouri, division No. 2, holds, 
vere simply discharging their duty. as members of 
‘;e school board; and it made no difference that 
ihe exact words of the statute were not used, or that 
ome word not embraced therein was used. The 
purpose and intent was the same. There was no 
actual malice proven, and the use of such word or 
words did not take away the privileged character of 
the communication. Intent makes the libel in 
such circumstances. ‘The communication was made 
on a proper occasion, from a proper motive, and was 
hased upon a reasonable cause. It was made in ap- 
parent good faith, and under these circumstances, 
ihe court holds, the law does not imply malice, and 
as there was no proof of express malice in this case, 
ithe teacher was not entitled to recover any damages. 








ANOTHER LIE NAILED. 

“Lie” is not a pleasing word to speak or write, 
but there are times when it seems to be the only 
available word. “The great majority of tramps are 
-men over educated in the public schools who would 
rather beg than work.” It was in the year of the 
tramp craze—a strange epidemic, indeed, not caused 
by lack of employment, but by some germ of a new 
social or industrial disease—that I heard this sen- 
tence spoken by a prominent educator in a conven- 
tion on the Pacific coast. Good manners precluded 
any reply to it on my part, but a few hours later T 
heard another man extolling the heroism of the 
only man who dared to tell the truth. “Do you 
think it true?” I asked. “Think? I know it! 
Why, I know fifty tramps myself who were made 
tramps by over education,” he replied. 

“You are the man I have been looking for for 
some time,” I said, and as I was always paid in gold 
on the coast, I carried it with me as a luxury. “I 
will give you this $100 in gold if you will name for 
me ten of these fifty whom you know who have so 
much as taken a grammar school diploma.” 

“Oh, I don’t want your gold,” he said. 

“But I want your facts. Here is $200 for the 
names of five.” As he stood silent and palsied, I 
said, “For how much will you name me two?” 

“Why, I don’t know a tramp, anyway. I have 
just seen them about. I don’t know why I made 
such an ass of myself.” 

His information was just as abundant, just as re- 
liable as that of the man who dared to tell the 
truth, or as that of any other man I have ever 
known to damn the school by these wholesale false- 


hoods. 





BREVITY. 

The ability to be brief when occasion requires is, 
perhaps, the noblest and rarest gift in a speaker. It 
is one of the most important of human attainments 
to grow old without growing tedious. It was 
Chauncey M. Depew who said: “If in five minutes 
vou do not strike ile, stop boring.” A long-winded 
minister once asked a layman what there was about 
the sermons of Phillips Brooks that made them so 
popular, and he received the startling retort, “About 
iwenty minutes.” 

The man who talks three minutes longer than he 
ought is a bore. Of course there are occasions in 
which one is expected to occupy much time, and the 
principal speaker on almost any occasion is allowed 
a reasonable length of time. Except on such ocea- 
sions, every man should stop promptly within the 
time allotted him. It is insufferable egotism for 
any one to say he cannot stop. That is one thing a 
man can do. Some may not be able to go on, but 
any man can stop. 

[ could give several examples of men who have 
talked themselves literally to death; instead, I will 
vive one instance of the brighter side of the experi- 
ence, one which has been worth more to me than 
iny other I haye known on the platform. It was in 
San Franeiseo. President Eliot chanced to be in the 
city. The speaker of the’ day, for an audience of 
?,500 teachers and others, had addressed them before, 


. » eerie 
Cee Mined 


PEE AT CME Ma Se AI I 


- especially if he is one of several speakers. 


and was a man of much less note than President 
Eliot. ‘The speaker and the presiding officer urged 
Dr. Eliot to take all the time he chose. His reply 
was: “I should esteem it a great honor to speak to 
these teachers, but I must insist that I speak before 
Mr. that he may not feel limited for time, and 
I will not take more than fifteen minutes, that he 
may have a fresh and hearty audience.” His only 
thought seemed to be absolute justice to the man 
whose occasion it was. , 
There was never a time when it was so important 
as now for a public speaker to know when to stop, 
Any man 
can spoil the effect of an otherwise brilliant after- 
dinner affair by being the one bore of the occasion. 
He can do the same on a convention program, while 
any one can approximate brilliancy by timely brevity. 











THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

March 28, the gunboat Vicksburg arrived at 
Manila, having on board Emilio Aguinaldo, the re- 
doubtable insurgent leader. He had been taken 
prisoner five days before in his hiding-place in north- 
eastern Luzon by Brigadier-General Frederick 
Funston, who, getting word as to his whereabouts, 
started out after him at the head of a handful of 
picked men, conducted by native scouts. By a 
clever trick he penetrated to Aguinaldo’s retreat and 
carried him away in triumph. It was a daring and 
éharacteristic exploit, and will add to the glory of 
Funston, who has distinguished himself many times 
hefore by his reckless courage. The capture of 
Aguinaldo can hardly fail to hasten the end of the 
Filipino insurrection, which was already in sight. 
The natives are taking kindly to the new provincial 
governments, and will probably be ready for the 
complete transfer of the government to civil authori- 
{ies which is fixed for the first of July. 

* ** * 

The negotiations between the foreign ministers 
and the Chinese plenipotentiaries at Pekin have been 
altogether overshadowed by the grave issues raised 
by the Russian attempt to secure the signature of 
the Chinese government to the convention turning 
over Manchuria to a Russian protectorate, and giv- 
ing Russia besides a kind of mortgage over the rest 
of the northern half of the Chinese empire. China 
made repeated demands upon the other powers for 
aid in resisting the extreme exactions of Russia, but 
without practical result. At last, just before the ex- 
piration of the time limit fixed by Russia for sign- 
ing the treaty, the Chinese emperor found courage 
to reject the treaty,—with what ultimate conse- 
quences remains to he seen. 

t * * 

It might be supposed that the Anglo-German 
agreement of last October furnished some guarantee 
for such a situation as this. Under that agreement, 
the two Powers pledged each other and the world 
not to seek any territorial advantages in China from 
the existing complications; and in the event of any 
other Power seeking such advantages, they agreed to 
reach a joint understanding as to the course neces- 
sary for the protection of their interests. The Ger- 
man chancellor affirms that Manchuria was not in- 
cluded in this agreement; while the British foreign 
office avers that it was. Certainly there is nothing 
in the agreement itself which suggests that any part 
of the Chinese empire was excluded from its terms; 
and the general impression at the time was that the 
agreement was meant to provide for just such con- 
tingencies as have now arisen. 

* * a 

Japan, at least, has no doubt what the agreement 
meant. -She became a party to it because she be- 
lieved it a sincere attempt to check Russian encroach- 
ments upon Chinese territory. While the other 
Powers are quibbling about it, she is preparing to 
act. She finds Russia not only occupying Manchuria, 
but crowding over the Korean border at the north, 
and also seeking a footing on the sea coast at the 
south. She has been getting a splendid modern fleet 
ready for just such an emergency as this, and appar- 
ently she means to use it. Her army, also, has been 
well drilled: and from all the reports made regard- 
ing the Japanese troops in the recent operations in 
China, they are likely to give a goo! account of them- 


selves if called upon to withstand the encroachments 
of Russia. 
* * * 

From the text of the British note regarding the 
amended Hay-Pauncefote treaty, it appears that 
England objects to all of the senate amendments 
with about equal force. It also appears that she re- 


gards the Clayton-Bulwer treaty-as still valid and. 


operative, and incapable of being set aside except by 
joint agreement. That portion of the reply which 
deals with the contention that the senate amend- 
ments are in accord with the provisions regulating 
the Suez canal is hardly ingenuous in that it wholly 
ignores the fact that Egypt is virtually a British pos- 
session, and treats it as if the fiction of Turkish 
sovereignty over Egyptian territory were anything 
more than a convenient pretense. England con- 
tends for the principle that the canal shall be open 
to all vessels in war as well as in peace. Nothing is 
plainer than that the United States will not use its 
resources in building a canal which could be used by 
hostile warships in time of war; and if England 
abides by this position, there can be no hope of nego- 
tiating a treaty satisfactory to both parties. 
* * * 


The publication of the official correspondence 
relative to the terms of peace which were offered to 
General Botha, and rejected by him, goes to show 
that there were really three sets of terms,—those 
originally offered by General Kitchener, these as 
modified by suggestions from Sir Alfred Milner, and 
these again as further restricted by Mr. Chamberlain. 
With each change the terms became less generous, 
and although the correspondence furnishes no hint 
of the precise points to which General Botha took 
exception, there is room for the conjecture that if 
the matter could have been wholly left to the two 
military commanders, an agreement might have been 
made. The limitation of amnesty to acts “of actual 
war’ left a wide chance for unfriendly interpreta- 
tion, and it is plainly intimated that Mr. Chamber- 
lain insisted upon this clause in order that General 
DeWet and perhaps other troublesome Boer leaders 
might be left out. The clause exempting from am- 
nesty the Cape Dutch who have aided the Boers was 
probably also distasteful to General Botha. So far 
as appears, no alternative terms were put forward by 
the Dutch. 

* ~ * 

Student rioting is no novelty in Russia, although 

the recent outbreaks at Moscow, St. Petersburg, and 


other university centres have been more than ordi- 


narily desperate. What makes the present troubles 
more than usually significant and dangerous is the 
fact that thousands of workmen are participating 
in them. In the street fighting at St. Petersburg, 
at least, workmen have been almost as prominent as 
the students. This is a novel feature, and one that 
may well cause alarm to the government; for it in- 
dicates that the revolutionary propaganda is stirring 
the hitherto inert masses of the people to a menac- 
ing activity against the existing order of things. 
Sensational despatches doubtless exaggerate the dis- 
turbances; but there can be no doubt that there has 
been some very bloody street fighting, nor that one 
high official has been assassinated, and attempts 
made upon the lives of two others. As for the plots 
against the Czar himself, little is known as to their 
extent. 
° * * * 

The United States supreme court took a recess of 
two weeks on the 25th of March, and there seems to 
be a general expectation that when it reconvenes on 
the 8th of April, it will be to announce its decision 
in the insular test cases, which involve the relations 
of the United States to Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines. No tribunal guards its processes or its secrets 
more jealously than the Federal supreme court, and 
the forecasts of its decision which are published must 
be purely conjectural. Nevertheless, it is a fact of 
some significance that there is an increasing expecta- 
tion, even among those who would prefer a different 
outcome, that the court will sustain the contention 
of the government that the constitution does not ex- 
tend of its own force to the island possessions of the 
United States. Perhaps the awkward consequences 
of any different conclusion strengthen this expecta- 
tion. . hg 
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[Continued from page 219.) 


the dykes and meadows near the little village. As 
we draw nearer, the houses appear, then the streets 
with people walking; next, passing beyond the vil- 
lage, one special house attracts our attention, and we 
see a little of the family life and meet some of the 
people. 

Now, with our poet, we notice the season of the 
year, the flight of the birds southward, the various 
signs of autumn. (Ask the children to name them.) 
We notice, too, how the poet lingers over his de- 
scriptions of scenes of peace, apparently loving to 
dwell upon them, and making nature in sympathy 
with the simple, home-like scenes among the gentle 
people. 

Peace seemed to reign upon earth, and the restless heart 
of the ocean 

Was for a moment consoled. 
blended. 

Now at last we enter the house of the farmers, and 
the scholars are asked to describe the home scene; 
the farmer in his arm chair, Evangeline by his side. 

[The teacher does best in this work by mingling 
questions which the scholars can answer with little 
passing ‘notices of deeper study young people cannot 
make alone, yet enjoy making with their teacher. ] 

Ask the children then to note the entrance of a 
friend and the simple, kindly cordiality with which 
he is greeted, to tell what the two men speak of, 
and to note the forecasting of trouble, though the 
scene is still peaceful. 

What reason had they to fear evil; any? 

Who takes the gloomy view? Who the cheerful 
one? 

What reasons did he give for good cheer? 

What event was to take place that night? 

What preparations had been made for Evangeline’s 
marriage? 





All sounds were in harmony 


DIVISION II. 


What new character enters the scene of action? 

Describe his appearance. 

What is there in this description that makes him 
an attractive character? 

What strange beliefs of the people are noticed? 

How is he greeted by the blacksmith? 

What contrast do we notice in the views of the 
two men? in dispositions? 

Tell the story with which the notary tries to scat- 
ter the blacksmith’s arguments and fears. Why was 
not the blacksmith convinced? 

Our view is now for awhile like a panorama in 
which scenes and figures move before us. The peo- 
ple are strange, the manners and customs vary much 
from our own. Tell the story of what followed the 
notary’s story. 

How was the evening spent after the notary de- 
parted? 

Name customs different from our own. 

Note the lovely scene closing the bit of narrative, 
and how these descriptions are never too long to 
break the story. 

. - beholding the moon rise 
Over the pallid sea and the silvery mist of the meadows, 
Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven, 
Blossum the lovely stars, the forgetmenots of the angels. 

Note the heavenly peace, the earthly peace, the 
peace in home, and content in hearts of these people 
“at peace with God and man.” 

Note also the peaceful joy in the hearts gf the 
lovers. 

What draws Evangeline to the window? 

To what does the poet compare this? 

What beautiful. comparison closes division LI? 

Can you tell the Bible story? 

The Bible is one of the greatest books or collec- 
tions of literature in the world, aside from its re- 
ligious use. Introducing a Bible story or quotation 
is called a Bible reference, and there are no great 
English poems without Biblical references or quota- 
tions. Vind other references introduced—to medi- 
eal customs, religions customs, historical or legal 
references. 


DIVISION Ivy. 
The scene of peace continues. 
Describe the quiet peace of nature in the early 
Contrast with the noise of labor, ’ 
Were the noises those of peace or war? 


morning. 





Why did the peasants come in from the farm? 

Why were there no poor people among them? 

What feast were they celebrating at Benedict’s 
home? 

Where was the feast spread? 

What did the young people do? 

Describe the scene as if you had seen it or as if 
you are seeing it now. 

What broke up the merry-making? 

Tell the story of what happened in the church. 

Why did Longfellow compare the king’s orders to 
a summer hailstorm? 

What did Basil do? What happened to him? 

What can you say of the King’s orders? 

Were they just? 

Were they kind? 

Why did he give them? 

Was he right in doing so? 

What feelings were roused in the hearts of people 
usually gentle? (Give several adjectives describing 
the scene.) 

Contrast this scene with all that has gone before. 

Who quiets the stormy scene? 

How does he reprove his people? 

Note the influence of religion; of the example of 
the Prince of Peace in contrast to that of the un- 
wise earthly king. 

Contrast the scene in the village with that of the 
morning. 

Read the description of the scene in Evangeline’s 
home. 

What change is there in her feelings gs the news 
reaches her? 

Read the beautiful qualities the poet gives 
Evangeline. 

What did she do that was unselfish? 

Why did she not give way to her own sorrow? 

Can you find any more Bible references in this 
part of the story? 

Who can tell the story of the prophet descending 
from Sinai? 

What did Evangeline do after the Angelus 
sounded? 

Is the next scene a contrast or a comparison with 
the scene of the morning at Evangeline’s home? 

Why does Mr. Longfellow describe a tempest here? 

Note again the poetic use of nature sympathizing 
with human sorrow or joy. 

What comfort did Evangeline find in the voice of 
the storm? What else comforted her? 

Trouble has come, but in the midst of it Evan- 
geline finds peace in mind and soul and quiet rest of 
body. Why? 

Soothed was her troubled soul, and she peacefully slum- 
bered till morning.” 


DIVISION V. 


How long a time has passed since the last scene? 
What is the “silent and mournful procession”? 
Why did the women look back? 

What did the children carry? 

What is pitiful in this scene? (Ask for descriptive 
adjectives. Get sad, sorrowful, pitiful, pathetic, 
and then develop or give the word pathos.) 

Where was the procession going? 

When did church docrs open? 

Describe the scene which follows. 

How did Evangeline bear this “hour of trial’? 

How dves she meet Gabriel? How did they be- 
come separated ? 

How does her father bear the trial? 

Turn back to scene IT. and read of his jovial good 
humor, his happy trusting security and faith, and 
contrast with his present condition. 

Describe the evening scene at the seashore. 

Describe the evening scene at the farm. 

Read the few solemn lines which contrast this 
scene with the first evening of peace. 

Read very slowly:— 

Lowing, they waited and long, at the well-known bars of the 
farmyard. 

Describe further the scene on the seashore. 

What did the priest do? 

Why cannot Evangeline’s father rise above the 
shock? 

Note the man’s age and the effect of the shock of 
removal from the loved home and peaceful 
security, 





When the good priest cannot comfort them, what 
does he do? 

What light “rose from the south”? 

What effect had it on the people? 

What was the great noise which startled them? 

Tell what happenéd to Evangeline and her father. 

Read again portions of lines 1-57. Scene I. 

Read slowly the sad contrast at close of Scene V., 
closing Part I. 

How did the story open? 
it close? 

Apply as far as you can the words of Basil,— 


How does this part of 


. **Daily injustice is done, and might is the right of the strong- 


est.”’ 


Show in what way this is the theme or subject of 
Part I. 








BIRDS THAT LIVE IN POEMS. 


ANSWERS. 
Raven—Poe. 
Nightingale—Keats. 
Bobolink—Lowell. 
Titmouse—Emerson. 
Skylark—Shelley. 
Heron—Longfellow. 
Thrush—Browning. 
Cuckoo—Wordsworth. 
Eagle—Tennyson. 
Sandpiper—Mrs. Thaxter. 
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GHOGRAPHICAL REVIEWS. 


CARD CATALOGUE OF MAGAZINE ARTICLES ON 
GEOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 


D. F. Sheffield. 
The Future of the Chinese People. Atlantic Monthly, 
Vol. 85, No. 507, pp. 76-84. January, 1900. 

Useful in studying Chinese customs. This paper is 
based on belief of writer that whatever may be the fate 
of the Chinese nation, the Chinese race will continue to 
perpetuate its own civilization in its essential features. 

China, 

John Muir. 
The Forests of the Yosemite Park, Atlantic Monthly, 
Vol. 85, No. 510, pp. 493-507. April, 1900. 

Useful in Nature Study. This is a detailed study of 
the various evergreens found growing in the park, with 
characteristics of most important species. 

Trees. United States. California. 


G. D. Whelpley. 
Cuba of To-day and To-morrow, Atlantic Monthly, 
Vol. 86, No, 513, pp. 45-52. July, 1900. 

Interesting to teachers principally. A study of gen- 
eral conditions under Spanish rule, and the effect of 
American intervention, with its results. , 

America. 


John Muir. 

The Wild Gardens of the Yosemite Park. Atlantic 

Monthly, Vol. 86, No. 514, pp. 167-179. August, 1900. 

Interesting and valuable to older pupils, This paper 
is a detailed study of the Western wild flowers, with 
their relation to the topography, soil, and climate of 
Yosemite valley. 

Vegetation. California. 


Brooks, Adams, 
Russia’s Interest in China. Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 86, 
No. 515, pp. 309-317. September, 1900. 

This article deals with the relation of Russia to the 
undeveloped wealth of the Chinese empire; points out 
the weakness in Russian civilization which will militate 
against success of that nation in the East, and further 
shows the effect of a union of Russia and Germany upon 
America’s commercial interests. 

Commerce. 


Angell, James B. 
The Crisis in China. Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 86, No. 
516, pp. 433-437. October, 1900. 
Valuable to those studying China. 
late struggle. 
Noble, Edmund. 
The Future of Russia. Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 86, No. 
517, pp. 606-616. November, 1900. . 

Useful article, giving the relation of the geographical 
position to the development of Russia. The effect of 
the civil and religious institutions upon the people, in- 
dicating the hopeful signs of advance, and the lines 
along which progress must take place if Russia is to 
keep step with other nations. 

Europe, 


Smythe, William E. 


The causes of the 


The Struggle for Water in the West. Atlantic 
Monthly, Vol. 86, No. 517, pp. 646-654. November, 
1900. 

A study of the water supply in the West. Its effect 


upon the future development of this section of the 
United States; the effect of private ownership, and a 
study of the Wyoming law. 

Drainage. 

Abbot, Henry L. 

The Best Isthmian Canal. Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 86, 
No. 518, pp. 844-848. December, 1900. 

A careful comparison of both routes is made in this 
paper. The advantages of Panama over Nicaragua are 
given in detail (844-8). 

Panama. Nicaragua. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. By Henry A. 
Rowland, Ph.D., LL.D., and Joseph S. 
Ames, Ph.D. New York: American 
Book Company. 263 pp. Price, $1,00. 
The complication of the phenomena of 

physics demands a very explicit and 

comprehensive text-book from which the 
student may get the theory of the science. 

To answer this demand, the present vol- 

ume has been prepared, more than half 

of its contents being devoted to the 

theoretical side of physics, Mechanics, | . 

properties of matter, sound, heat, mag- 

netism, electricity, and light are fully 
treated, with diagrams, figures, and 
tables. Part Il, is devoted entirely to lec- 


ture demonstrations, laboratory experi- 
ments, and a large number of problems, 
The names of the noted scientists who 
are the authors of this “Physics” bespeak 
for it a wide appreciation. 





Samples Free, 


at least, 


The Book Cover 


that made the name of oD) 
HOLDEN famous and well known 


can be found in nearly every progressive School Board which furnishes 


.Ffree Books or Supplementary Readers, 


IN OVER 1LGOO oF THE™, 


including large and small cities and towns. 


The Saving Effected is in the same ratio, 


. whether 100 books or 100,000 books are covered. 


P. O. Box 643. 
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SELECTIONS FROM PLATO. By Lewis Leaming For- 
man, Ph.D. New York: The Macmitan 
510 pp. Price, $1.50, Congeny 
These passages have been selected, not with any view 

to develop or trace the philosophy of Plato, nor to show 

the style of dialogue-writing, but to offer an introduction 
to his language, and to give a picture of Socrates as he 
is in Plato’s works. Dr. Forman himself treats of Soc- 
rates’ personal appearance and of his relation to the life 
of Athens. By citing briefly the beliefs of the Ionian 
philosophers, of the Eleatic school, and of those who 
clung to the Atomic theory, by further portraying the 
political and moral tendencies, the author shows how 

Socrates could not be appreciated. 

Socrates’ defense before the judges is given in full. In 
this he makes known his purpose in advocating princi- 
ples of wisdom and purity. The Crito shows him stand- 
ing firmly against making the escape offered by his 
friends. The Phaedo treats of Socrates’ last day on 
earth, and of his perfect calmness at death. Other se- 
lections bear upon phases of his life and works. With 
very full notes and gooa index of proper names, the stu- 
dent can enjoy this history of the great Socrates. 

OUR TEETH, AND HOW TO TAKE CARE OF THEM. 
By Victor C. Bell, M. D., D.D. 8S. New York: Young 
America Publishing Company. Cloth. 70 pp. 

There are phases of physiology about the teaching of 
which there is a wide divergence of opinion. Some facts 
cannot be taught in school, some others must be taught 
with caution, but there are some gubjects about the 
teaching of which there is no question, and chief of these 
is the teeth. The teeth are often ruined beyond recall! 
in school days. This might be prevented in forty-nine 
cases in every fifty if the school did all that might be 
done in this direction. Cervantes said in the long ago: 
“A sound tooth is of more value than a diamond,” and of 
this there are not two opinions. If this be so. what does 
it signify that a child has a little more arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, grammar, or spelling at the expense of a knowl- 
edge of his teeth and the care of them. Here is a book 
by the use of which, in twenty lessons, at the most, the 
teeth of every one of fifty children, more or less, may al- 
most certainly be saved. Now, if any child in the 
schools goes out into life cursed with toothache, with 
the disgrace of foul teeth, or with the necessity of false 
teeth, whose fault is it? 
PLATO’S .CHARMIDES, LACHES, AND LYSIS. By 

Barker Newhall, Ph.D. New York: American Book 

Company. 139 pp. Price, $1.25. 

These three works of Plato centre about Socrates, who 
is ever ready to suggest cures for soul and body. The 
dialogues have been chosen as most suitable for class- 
room use, because they are not too long nor too compli- 
cated, and because: they have a somewhat dramatic set- 
ting. Charmides is a fine, strong youth, upon whom 
Socrates wishes to impress the meaning and necessity 
of temperance, which he defines as health of the soul and 
control of the body. The Laches is based upon a discus- 
sion as to the importance of fencing, in connection with 
a more perfect education. Socrates again enters the con- 
troversy, which is not complete, but paves the way for 
the Protagoras. The Lysis, concerning love, is of a 
lighter strain, and hence introduced for sight reading, 
and annotated accordingly. The notes are full, and con- 
tain much grammatical instruction. The introduction 
gives a sketch of the life and works of Plato, with an 
elaborate dissertation upon the literary form and phi- 
losophy of the dialogues selected. 

The whole is excellently arranged for the student of 
yreek, — 

BIRDIES: WHAT THEY DO. By Ida S. Elson. Min- 
neapolis: William G. Smith & Co. 104 pp. Price, 30 
cents. 

This is the story of two little folks, Delma and Harold, 
who were spending the summer at their grandfather’s 
farm, studying and observing birds. As the children 
saw the birds building their various nests near the farm- 
house, they grew to love the mason, Mr. Swallow, the 
weaver, Mr. Oriole, the carpenter, Mr. Woodpecker, the 
basket-maker, Mr. Crimson-finch, and others, who were 
indebted to the children for manv bits of material used 
in their work. After the pretty story of birds at their 
trades, the author treats of bird songs. .Delma and 
Harold listen to the song of the robin in the garden, the 
bluebird in the field, the canary in the home, the thrush 
in the wood, and the lark in the sky. Very lifelike is 
the tale of Ruby Throat and Emerald Coat, the hum- 
ming-birds, as they buzz among the flowers, drawing 
sweet nectar with their tiny bills. The book closes with 
Jack Sparrow and Jenny Wren, who assemble all the 
birds for a grand oratorio, Mr. Mocking-bird being musi- 
cal director, This is their farewell to the children ere 





LOTTO 


the birds fly away to the sunny South. Teachers and 

scholars will consider this daintily-illustrated book as a 

gem for reading at home and at school. 

THE EFFECTS OF A MAGNETIC FIELD ON RADIA- 
TION. By E. P. Lewis, Ph.D. New York: American 
Book Company. 102 pp. 

Other volumes in the Scientific Memoir Series have 
appeared before, the object being to make important 
original manuscripts accessible to the students of science. 

Early in the century physicists began to trace certain 
relations between the forces of nature, which are dealt 
with in these Memoirs. This special volume, which is 
the eighth in the series, treats of the relation of mag- 
netism and light, and proves the facts by citing some of 
the greatest experiments. The preface contains a brief 
history of such experiments, also stating the .heory with 
formulas. Then follow selected sections taken from 
two treatises on the magnetization of light, by Michael 
Faraday. Next are papers written by Dr. John Kerr upon 
the reflection of polarized light. The last two articles 
are by Dr. P. Zeeman, and record his observations of 
doublets and triplets in the spectrum, produced by ex-~ 
ternal magnetic forces. The life of each physicist is 
given in brief directly after his paper. 

By reading these concise statements of the works of 
the greatest experimentalists, the student may get at the 
root facts, and hence understand the better this special 
phase of scientific instruction. 

THE ATTACHE AT PEKING. By A. B. Freeman-Mit- 
ford, C. B. London: The Macmillan Company. 386 
pp. Price, $2.00. 

The body of this book is made up of letters written 
some thirty years ago, when the author was serving as 
secretary to the British embassy within the walls of 
Peking. Each step in his journey from England to his 
post of duty is given in the language of one who enjoys 
life and is able to recite his observations in jovial 
fashion. He conducts the reader through Hong Kong, 
with its variety of nationalities and customs; through 
Canton, with dirty streets and low houses; through 
Shanghai, ugly and unattractive; through Chihfu, of 
some commercial importance, to Peking. The manner in 
which the author writes of inhabitants, street scenes, 
trade, shopping, superstitions, and customs bespeaks per- 
sonal observation and contact, making the reader feel 
that it is an authoritative record. His picture of the 
Chinaman of high and low estate is realistic. A some- 
what lengthy preface traces the political life in China, 
and paves the way for a better understanding of the 
present situation there. 4 

The abundant details, and the natural, conversational 
manner of reciting them furnish a treat for those readers 
interested in the people so prominent to-day. 

A GERMAN READER. Edited by Waterman T. Hew- 
ett, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 422 
pp. Price, $1.00. 

This volume of well-chosen selections from the best 
German writers is distinguished by its great variety of 
subject matter for translation and for sight reading, but 
especially for the way in which this material is systema- 
tized. Selections are given which lend themselves easily 
to re-writing and to the ordinary conversational forms, 
in order to gain as quickly as possible a full vocabulary. 
The selections of poetry present many old favorites 
known by translations; it is recommended that these be 
committed to memory, in order to gain correct pronun- 
ciation, intonation; and quantity of vowels, which prose 
selections do not so readily give. Historical selections 
are not omitted, as many teachers lay great stress on 
such. A feature worthy of note is the complete prose se- 
lections, of which there are two by distinguished modern 
authors. These tend to hold the interest beyond frag- 
mentary bits, while the dramatic selections give good 
practice in idiomatic and conversational style. Full 
notes, an excellent vocabulary, and a grammatical index 
add to the value of the book. 

OUTLINES IN NATURE STUDY AND HISTORY. By 
Annie G. Engell. New York: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 
“Outlines in Nature Study and History” is a book by a 

primary supervisor for primary and intermediate pupils. 

The book was written directly for the needs of the teach- 

ers and children under her supervision. Two-thirds of 

the book is given to the Nature Study Outlines. Plant 
life is studied first, then the human body, then domestic 
animals. There are brief studies of astronomy and very 
elementary physics. And finally a short study of simple 

American history. 

Plainly, the author has endeavored to touch upon what- 
ever the little child sees about him, to give him so much 


suggestion as shall lead him to look further and with 
more interest, and so much instruction as shall tell him 
what he cannot discover for himself. The plan of the 
lessons is conversational, with a chance for the experi- 
menting that every child loves to do for himself. Every 
lesson has a summary that can be used for reading les- 
sons and general reviews, and so help out in the language 
work, too. 
ELEMENTS OF SPOKEN FRENCH. By Maurice N, 

Kuhn, Harvard University. New York, Cincinnati, and 

Chicago: American Book Company. Cloth. 12mo. 

88 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

When one looks for merit in M. Kuhn’s little book, one 
finds primarily that he sticks to his text. In a manner 
that is direct, and concise, and logical, he develops a pho- 
netic system of speaking French for English students, 
Certain rules are necessary. But there is less precept 
and more example, First are the open sounds—linguals 
and broad vowels—i. e., the articles ending in ai, ei, etc, 
Then the labial diphthongs, ou and u, then the gutteral, 
in, on, etc. There is abundant material for drill in repe- 
tition, that serves not only for phonic drill—per se—but 
also broadens and strengthens the pupil’s vocabulary. 

On the whole, it is a practical little book, and, making 
eighty-eight pages (including vocabulary and appendix), 
it compasses a good deal. It is not an attempt to pre- 
sent a method that shall take the place of native French 
teaching. It does not pretend to anything more than the 
author claims for it himself—a supplement to the text- 
books usually adopted for French courses in elementary 
schools, But, used as it is intended to be used, it will 
surely be valuable in training the mouths of the English- 
speaking students to form the unfamiliar liquid conti- 
nental sounds. 
IN THE ICE WORLD OF HIMALAYA. By Fanny Bul- 

lock Workman and William Hunter Workman. New 

York: Cassell & Co. Limited. 204 pp. 

The authors of this book are both Fellows of the Royal 
Geographical Society, and here record their impressions 
of a tour made in '99 through the mountain district form- 
ing the northern boundary of India. The whole story is 
one magnificent picture of the grandeur of natural scen- 
ery representative of all vegetations and climates. The 
descriptions are beautiful. With the aid of guides, 
coolies, and beasts of burden, the travelers left the ‘‘para- 
dise of wild pinks,” daisies, orchids, and geraniums, 
ascending by circuitous paths the rugged mountains, 
where the notes from a distant monastery, or the rushing 
of a torrent, or the clatter of loosened stones rolling into 
the valley alone relieved the solitude. Across the mon- 
soon-swept plateau, across the rope-bridge over the 
mountain stream, the authors, tormented by insect and 
animal, finally reach the land of snow. Further on over 
the moraines and crevasses, the end of the journey is 
attained when they reach Mt. Bullock Workman, 19,450 
feet above sea level. Modes of camping and traveling aré 
well drawn. Valuable deductions regarding the effects of 
high altitude upon respiration and senses are also in- 
serted. 

Maps and beautiful pictures make this book interest- 
ing and instructive. 

Silver, Burdett, & Co. have issued a second number in 
the “Beacon Song Collection,” edited by- Herbert Griggs. 
This second book is for high schools, academies, colleges, 
and choral classes, and is distinguished by part songs 
and choruses. There are many of the sweet old favorite 
ballads that father and mother hand down to us,—the 
best of the world’s patriotic songs,—and several stirring 
hymns that it is a delight to sing with others. The col- 
lection is a practical one, giving us the songs that, like 
Masonic tokens, admit us to a sympathetic brotherhood 
through familiar songs wherever we may be. That is the 
kind of songs we want to learn in school. 

In the Stickney series of Readers, Ginn & Co. issue a 
new Fourth Reader, to distinguish it from the original 
Fourth Reader of the same series, which is so much in 
demand. The editor has selected from the literature 
that which children love, with purpose that each selec- 
tion shall have a moral lesson. 


—o 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 





“Rhetoricand Principles of Written Composition.” By John W. 
Dickinson, Boston: Emerson College of Oratory. 

“Newfoundland.”” New York: The South Publishing Company. 

“The Animal Story-Rook Reader.” Edited by Andrew Lang. Price, 
50 cents. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

“Oratory.”’ By John P. Altgeld. Chicago: C. H. Kerr & Co. 

“The Child.” By W. B. Drummond. Price, 40 cents._—** Emerson's 
Essays.”’ First series and second series. Price, 50 cents each._— 
“The Working Constitution of tte United Kingdom.” By Leonard 
Courtney. Price, $2.00. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“The Political Economy of Humanism,’ By jienry Wood. Price, 
$125, Boston; Lee & Shepard, 
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When exhausted, depressed, 
or weary from worry, insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 

It nourishes, strengthens and 


imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 

















EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ties in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
ater than Friday preceding date of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 9-11: Ontario Educational Associa- 
tion, Toronto, Ont. 

April 10-12: Eighth annual congress of the 
International Kindergarten Union, Chi- 
cago. 

April 10-12: Alabama Colored Teachers’ 
Association, Birmingham. 

April 18-20: Northwest Iowa Educational 
Association, Sheldon. 

April 18-20: Physical 
York City. 


Education, New 


April 25-27: Northern Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, Moline. 
April 23-26: Western Drawing Teachers’ 


Association, Rock Island. 

May 24: New England School Superin- 
tendenis. English High School build- 
ing, Boston, Randall J. Condon, secre- 
tary. 

April 25-26: Eastern Public Educational 
Association, Newark, N. J. 

April 26-27: Western Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association, Sidney. 

April 29: Southwestern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Hamilton. 

May: Central Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Cincinnati. 

June 27-29 : Eastern Manual Training Teach 
ers’ Association, Buffalo. 

July 1-2-3: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Buffalo. 

July 2-4: Pennsylvania Educational As- 
sociation, Philadelphia. 

July 5-9: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Saratoga, N. Y. 

July 8-12: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Detroit. 

Thanksgiving week: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 

December 27: American Mathematical So- 
ciety, New York City. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The department of music of 
the New England conference of educa- 
tional workers will hold its next regular 
meeting at the rooms of the Boston school 
committee Saturday morning, April 6, at 
10.30 o’clock. Frank M. Collester, princi- 
pal of the classical and high school, Salem, 
Mags., will read a paper on “Music in the 
High School.” Miss Mary S. White will 
outline two special programs recently 
given in the Holliston high school, and 





Thousands of readers all over the 
country find the Wednesday edition of the 
Boston, Mass., Transcript a source of in- 
struction and intellectual enjoyment. 
Such features as Book Reviews and Liter- 
ary News, Whist Articles, news from the 
many Patriotic-Historic societies, together 
with genealogical notes, make it popular 
with the whole family. Price, $1.50 per 


year; six months, 75 cents. Send for 
sample copy. 


will give her impressions as to their edu- 
cational value. 


BROCKTON. Plans have been prepared 
for a new high school building in Brock- 
ton to accommodate 1,400 pupils, at a 
cost of $175,000. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. The closing exer- 
cises of the evening classes and the ex- 
hibition of the work done by the students 
of the Drexel institute of art, science, and 
industry, department of evening classes, 
during the past session took place on Fri- 
day evening, March 29. The exercises 
consisted of an address and the awarding 
of certificates to students by the president 
of the institute, and music by the choral 
class, under the direction of Charles M. 
Schmitz. The museum and the library 
was open to visitors at the close of the ex- 
ercises. The exhibition of students’ work 
was made as follows: Central Court— 
Free-hand and antique drawing, drawing 
from life, clay modeling, wood-carving, 
architectural drawing, building eonstruc- 
tion, architectural rendering in water- 
color, pen and ink rendering, bench-work 
in iron, woodwork. Rooms 27 and 28— 
Dressmaking and millinery. Lecture 
room—Appliances used in the instruction 
in chemistry, and preparations made by 
students. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


HAMILTON. The Butler County 
Teachers’ Association held its meeting 
March 23 with a large attendance, and 
carried out the following program: Paper 
—‘Should Teachers, Like Commercial 
Travelers, Carry Side Lines?” Principal 
A. B. Andrews, Hamilton. The report of 
committee on constitution and by-laws for 
the Teachers’ Organization, J. C. Unzicker, 
chairman, created a good deal of discus- 
sion. Professor S. L. Rose proposed that 
the constitution and by-laws be taken up 
and discussed by sections. This was 
done and the whole adopted, Paper— 
“The Cultivation of Literary Taste in 
Children,” E. B. Fineh, Oxford, O.; Ad- 
dress—‘The Glacial Period in North 
America,” Professor J. A. Bownocker; 
paper—‘Nature Study,” Miss Dora Har- 
gitt, Hamilton. A series of resclutions 
were read and adopted on the death of 
John Ridge, whose home had been in Cin- 
cinnati, and who had been an old-time 
teacher and a famous elocutionist. The 
officers of the new association are: 
President, L. A. Miller; vice-president, E. 
M. Jefferys; secretary, Elizabeth M. Han- 
cock; executive committee, Miss Mary 
Grennan, L. P. Clawson, Jr., S, L. Rose, 

CLEVELAND. The Northeastern 
Ohio Teachers’ Association met at Cleve- 
land on February 23. An able address on 
Hugh Miller was delivered by President 
Barrows of Oberlin College. Superintend- 
ent F. Treudley of Youngstown gave a 
memorial address on the life, character, 
and services of B. A. Hinsdale. Wash- 
ington’s Birthday was fittingly observed 
by an address by Wu Ting Fang in the 
Chamber of Commerce. The exercises 
were under the auspices of Western Re- 
serve University, and President Charles 
F. Thwing and all of the members of the 
faculty occupied seats upon the stage. 
The school council has decided to adopt 
the free text-book system, and will ask 
the board of control of the city for $125,- 
000 for that purpose. The circuit court 
last week affirmed the decision of the 
common pleas in declaring the teachers’ 
pension law to be unconstitutional. The 
case will probably not be appealed. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. The board of education 
has voted its appropriations, aggregating 
$10,429,265. Included is an item raising 
the teachers’ salaries by a total sum of 
$450,000, or half the increase due under 
the 1898 schedule. The board also pro- 
vides for free text-books in the first four 
grades of all the schools. These were the 
important provisions of the appropriation. 
None of the special departments was cut 
down from last year’s appropriation ex- 
cept that of household arts. Few of the 
departments received an increase. 


IOWA. 

Cedar Rapids will have free text-books. 

Des Moines defeated the proposition to 
teach German in all the grades from the 
kindergarten to the high school. 

Superintendent A. M. M. Dornan of 
Morning Sun is mourning the loss of his 
son Joe, who died March 15 of acute pneu- 
monia. 

Superintendent G. L. Gillies of Medi- 
apolis and his corps of teachers spent 
March 23 visiting the Burlington schools. 

The Southeastern lowa Teachers’ As- 





Muscle 


Does not make the man. “ Zhe blood ts 
the life,” the vital force of the body. So 
it not infrequently happens that the man 
who looks to be a picture of physical 
strength falls a sudden victim to disease. 
A proper care for 
the blood would 
prevent many 4 
serious sickness. 

The cleansing of 
the blood is T- 
fectly accomplish- 
ed by the use of 
Dr. Pierce’s Gold- 
en Medical Discov- 
ery. It drives out 
the impurities and 
poisonous .sub- 
stances which cor- 
rupt the blood and @? 
breed disease. It 
increases the ac- 
tivity of the blood- 
making glands, 
and so ge pa 
the supply of pure 
blood. it builds 
up the entire body 
with good sound 
flesh. 

There is no al- 
cohol in “Golden 
Medical Discov- 
ery” and it is en- : 
tirely free from opium, cocaine and all 
other narcotics. 

The dealer who offers a substitute for 
the “ Discovery ” does so to gain the lit- 
tle more profit paid by inferior medi- 
cines. There is nothing “just as good ” 
for the blood as “Golden Medical Dis- 
covery” therefore accept no substitute. 

"I took five bottles of ‘Golden Medical Discov- 
ery’ for my blood,” writes Mr. William D, Shamb- 
lin, of Remy, Cherokee Nation, Indian Territory. 
«J had ‘ring worms’ on me and I would burn 
them off and they would come right back, and 
they were on me when I commenced using ‘Gold- 


en Medical Discovery,’ and they went away and 
I haven't been bothered any more.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure con- 
stipation. 








sociation will hold its next meeting at 
Grinnell April 4, 5, and 6. Among the 
speakers are Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus and 
Professor Charles De Garmo. 

President A. Rosenberger of Penn. Col- 
lege will return from abroad about 
May 25, 

Professor J. J. McConnell, for several 
years in charge of the pedagogical de- 
partment of the State University, hag 
been elected superintendent of Cedar 
Rapids. 

Superintendent H. E. Kratz of Sioux 
City has been re-elected. 

The building which housed the medical 
department of the State University was 
burned a few days ago, entailing a loss of 
$200,000. 

Superintendent Amos Hiott of East 
Des Moines has been re-elected. 

The West Side and North Side high 
schools at Des Moines will be con- 
solidated. 

After ten years’ service, Principal E. H. 
White of East Des Moines high school de- 
clines a re-election, and will go into busi- 
ness. 

M. L. Carrigan, formerly principal at 
Whittemore, is now principal of Williams 
Business College, Williams, Cal. 


ARKANSAS. 

President D. L. Paisley has issued a cir- 
cular letter to the teachers of the state 
urging each county to organize at once, in 
order to secure representation at the next 
State Teachers’ Association, which will 
meet in Little Rock June 26-28. There 
are now nearly 7,000 public school teach- 
ers in the state. Certainly the State As- 
sociation should secure at least 500 at its 
next meeting. 

A county superintendency measure has 
been introduced which some friends hope 
will be passed. It is a great improvement 
over the present examinership. Another 
good measure which is more or less popu- 
lar is one looking toward the definition of 
a college and the reduction of the degree 
granting power of low grade institutions. 
President Millar of Hendrix College is 
pushing the latter measure vigorously. 

The indications point to a vindication 
of the university board for dropping Pro- 
fessor Bynum from the faculty. The spe- 
cial committee appointed by the legisla- 
ture to investigate, it is said, will make 
such a report. 

KANSAS. 

The legislature in 1899 passed a law fix- 
ing the time for che beginning of the 
county superintendent’s term in May, in- 
stead of January, leaving the interim to 
be filled by the county commissioners. In 
some counties the commissioners have 
appointed new superintendents, instead of 
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permitting the old ones to fill out the pe- 
riod of four months, By a recent ruling 
in a district court, the old superintendent 
should fill out the term. 

The faculty for the Clay county high 
school has recently been chosen, and con- 
sists of T. B. Hanna, principal, S, A. Brad- 
well, Miss Harriet Kemp, C. A. Murphy, 
Miss Nellie E, Manley, and Miss Margaret 
Mack. 

Topeka will put up two school buildings 
during the coming summer, one at a cost 
of $22,000, and the other $10,000. 

The N. BE. Kansas Association will meet 
in Kansas City April 4-6. One of the at- 
tractions is a debate between Colonel 
Parker of Chicago and Superintendent 
Greenwood of Kansas City on “The 
crowding of so many subjects into the 
graded and high school courses of study is 
subversive of sound scholarship,” Super- 
intendent Greenwood affirming and 
Colonel Parker denying. ‘ 

Superintendent W. M. Davidson has 
been elected to take charge of the Topeka 
schools for the ninth time. 

The legislature just closed, after 
spending much time over the text-book 
subject, left it as it was enacted in 1897. 
The only school measure adopted was a 
bill permitting adjoining districts to 
unite into a union school. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
NEVADA. , 


Orvis Ring, superintendent of public in- 
struction, has issued the following cir- 
cular to the teachers of Nevada: — 

A state teachers’ institute is called to 
meet in Carson City April 8 to 12, inclu- 
sive, and every effort is being used to 
make it pleasant and profitable, 

The different railroads of the state will 
give half fare to the teachers attending. 
Those traveling over the Central Pacific, 
Eureka and Palisade, or the Nevada Cen- 
tral must procure blank applications from 
this office, in time to send to the general 
passenger agent for permits for the re- 
duced rates. These applications should 
be sent at least twelve days before they 
are intended for use. 

It has been many years since a state 
institute has been held in Western Ne- 
vada, and much longer since one was held 
in the capital city. 

The people of Carson are hospitable, 
and will do all in their power to make the 
stay of visiting teachers pleasant. 








Carpet... 
Cleaning Dept 


Price List 
No Tumbler Machine Used 


ter Yard 








Taking up Room Carpets.......--. 1} to 2c 
Cleaning Woolen, ‘Tapestry, or Brus- 
Oe Ob 0 holed xb 4h atch do dda Vcd ar on Oe 3c 
Cleaning Wiltons, Velvets, or Axmin- 
BEETS oc ee rece vere vesseeeesevesesece 5¢ 
Oriental or Other Whole Carpets..... 10¢ 


Cleaning Rugs......--. According to Size 


Oriental Carpets & Rugs 


Carefully Repaired by Skilled Labor. 
Carpets and Rugs Renovated by all 
Approved Methots. The Best Work 
Guaranteed. PREE DELIVERY with- 
in Ten Miles of our store, 


John H. Pray & Sons Go. 


PRAY BUILDING 
Oldest and Largest Carpet Establishment 
in New England 


658 WASHINGTON ST 


Opp. Boylston Street 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


The bill embodying the recommenda- 
tions of the charter revision committee 
has been delayed owing to a hitch in the 
-dueational section, 

This section of the senate bill differs 
considerably from the recommendations 
made by the governor in his message 
which accompanied the report of the re- 
vision committee. 

In his message the Governor said: “The 
fixing of salaries should be left to the local 
poards of education, subject to review by 
the central board. It would appear that 
action should be taken by the legislature 
to fix the maximum and minimum 
amounts that should be paid to any 
teacher.” 

In the senate bill the mandatory pro- 
visions of the Davis law, relative to the 
salary schedule are continued. The audit 
and payment of funds are returned to the 
comptroller. . 

The recommendations of the revision 
commission reducing the number of dis- 
trict superintendents from twenty-three to 
fifteen were rejected, and all the boroughs 
superintendents are made superintendents. 
Another provision makes the superintend- 
ents of schools and members of the board 
of examiners eligible to participation in 
the pension fund, 

This entire section is a compromise be- 
tween the recommendations of the revisers 
and the Elsberg bill, relating to the ad- 
ministrative department, The four mills 
tax for the general school fund, as pro- 
vided by the Davis law, is retained. 

The governor signed the following bills: 
One authorizing the board of education of 
the city to retire female tutors and super- 
intendents in any normal college in the 
city, who have rendered thirty years’ ser- 
vice, on a pension; and another, provid- 
ing for fire drills in the schools of the 
state. 

Assemblyman Davis introduced a bill 
amending the compulsory education act, 
so as to make children attend school be- 
tween the ages of seven and fourteen 
years. The bill also limits confinement 
in a truant school to two years, with re- 
lease in any case upon the sixteenth birth- 
day. At present the authorities can com- 
mit a truant only until the end of the 
school year. The new law would enable 
them to keep him all summer if necessary. 

The assembly public education commit- 
tee will report favorably a bill permitting 
school commissioners to include military 
instruction as a course in public schools 
and authorizing the secretary of war to 
detail regular army commissioned or non- 
commissioned officers as instructors. 

At the meeting of the Manhattan board 
of education last week the definition of 
the term “salary year” was discussed, and 
the following resolution was adopted:— 

Resolved, That the term “salary year,” 
as found in paragraphs 3 and 6 of section 
74 of the by-laws, shall be understood to 
mean the twelve months that elapse be- 
tween the first day of the month in any 
year upon which any increase of a 
teacher’s salary shall go into effect under 
said paragraph 6, and the first day of the 
corresponding month in the following 
year. 

The following-named teachers were re- 
tired, to take effect on the date specified 
at the annuity named: Public school 14, 
Miss Emily D, Flannery, April 1, $660; 
public school 50, Miss Sarah D, Crouchley, 
September 9, $720; public school 25, Bliza- 
beth Schaefer, April 1, $720. The retire- 
ments were voluntary. 

The contract for the Peter Cooper high 
school in Boston road, Bronx, cost 
$469,383, was signed last week. That for 
the high school of commerce, Amsterdam 
avenue, Manhattan, cost $302,640, was rati- 
fied. Work on these schools will be begun 
at once, It will take fifteen to eighteen 
months for their completion. 

Miss Laura E. Leal, instructor of mathe- 
maties at the normal college, with which 
she has been connected since the estab- 
lishment of the institution, has been 
chosen by the executive committee for the 
position of superintendent and professor 
of ethics, to succeed the late Professor 
Woods. 

The chairman 


of 


of the department 





EACHERS WANTED 
for WESTERN NORIMAL SCHOOLS, 


Rerding (man or woman): College graduate, with 
Special training ; Normal School experience in 
teaching: salary. $1 000, 

Vanual Training (man): College gradute; to 
teach wood-work, Sloyd, clay-modeling, and draw- 
ng; salary, $1,000 — $1.200, 

Critic for Grammar grades (man or woman): Col- 
lege and Normal training; experience as a critic 
teacher; salary, $800 — $1 000. 

Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., 
2-A BEACON ST., Boston 





narl4.4teow 





()' RK readers are requested to mention this 
Journal when wrting to our advertisers. 


- League 


commercial education, New York State 
Teachers’ Association, has called a meet- 
ing for the first part of May. One feature 
of the convention will be a dinner to 
President Miles M. O’Brien at the Hotel 
Savoy, in recognition of his work in con- 
nection with tne high school of commerce. 


WILLIAM L. P. BOARDMAN. 


-— 





William L. P. Boardman, master of the 
Lewis school for thirty-two years, a 
teacher in Boston for forty-seven years, 
died at his home in Milton March 18. Mr. 
Boardman was one of the typical Boston 
masters, a man of large influence and 
great usefulness. Though neither classi- 
cally nor professionally educated, he was 


decidedly scholarly, and few men from 
either college, normal school, or from 
both, had a better trained mind or more 
reliable scholarly judgments. A native of 
Bridgewater, N. H., where he was born in 
1829, he studied in various academies, and 
when he died, at the age of seventy-two, 
he had been teaching fifty-five years, 

He was a good business man, a natural 
leader, a good speaker; and would have 
made a success in almost any line of busi- 
ness, but he chose to use all his talent and 
power in the management of a grammar 
school, and here he found abundant op- 
portunity to employ his time and talent 
for leadership of a large school. Some 
men have chosen fields in which theirsuc- 
cess was more conspicuous, but few have 
deserved or won higher appreciation, or 
been more useful than this noble man. 





LONDON, ALSO. 


Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., who opened 
a Chicago office, 378 Wabash avenue, on 
March 1, will also open an office in Lon- 
don at 9 Arundel street, Strand. With 
their large list of Latin books, which al- 
ready number fifty-eight, they will find a 
good business awaiting them in London. 
These new offices are suggestive merely of 
the scope of the business of this house, 








NEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


A. G. Fisher, who was for many years 
manager for E. O. Fisk & Co.’s Boston 
office, has opened a new teachers’ agency 
at 25 Bromfield street, Boston, Rooms 
817-19. Mr. Fisher was formerly high 
school principal at Arlington, and is one 
of the best known educational men in New 
England and starts off with every promise 
of success. 








COACHING IN YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


The largest private coaching or wagon 
transportation outfit in the world is in 
Yellowstone park—800 horses and 300 
coaches and surreys. The hotels of the 
park, situated at the most important 
points, are large and commadious. Three 
years ago, when the Christian BEndeav- 


orers met in San Francisco, 10,000 of 
them returned via Portland, Ore., and 
the Northern Pacific railway, and for 


three weeks the Yellowstone Park Trans- 
portation Company moved these delighted 
tourists, at the rate of 500 per day, from 
Cinnabar, the terminus of the N, P. R. 
Park branch at the northern boundary of 
the park, and two hours’ ride from the 
main line at Livingston. Next July a $53 
round-trip rate will be made from Chi- 
cago to San Francisco for the Epworth 
meeting, including return via 
Portland, Ore., and the Northern Pa- 
cific to Yellowstone park and the twin 
cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
Tickets via this route will also enable you 
to see Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Helena, 
and Butte. 

Write Charles S. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., 
for an Epworth League map folder, or C. 
BE. Foster, 279 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass. 


THE PRINCIPAL 
of the Nickel Plate Road which make it 
the popular line for the traveling public 
are competent train service, fine roadbed, 
and courteous employees. ‘ine Nickel 
Plate Road is the short line between Buf- 
falo and Chicago. The great Pan-Ameri- 
can exposition this summer will present 
unusual attractions. The Nickel Plate 
Road will be in position to accommodate 
this travel with safety, speed, and com- 
fort. Write, wire, telephone, or call on 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. 10t 


CHARACTERISTICS 


Summer ‘Tours. 





Going abroad fora bicycle trip? Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


EUROPEAN PASSAGE. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE. 


One of the mest comfortable and moderate 
priced routes to the Continent. Regular ser- 
vice to Rotterdam via Boulogne (France), 34 
hours from Paris. Immense, new Twin-screw 
Steamers. 


LEYLAND LINE. 

Boston to Liverpool Weekly. 
Winter rates, $40 and up. First cabin only. 
New and immense steamships ; among the 
largest of the new vessels sailing from Boston. 
Accommodations on upper decks. 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., General Passenger Agents, 


Travelers should use the Adams Cable Codex, a 
cipher code for circulation among travelers. 


| 115 State St., Boston, Mass, 





Small Select .Party of Ladies Sailing JUNE 19, 
E UROPE ENGLAND, FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, ITALY, 
GERMANY, HOLLAND, BELGIUM. 
Address MISS H, M. BARBOUR, 81 COLUMBIA HEIGHTS, BROOKLYN, N, Y. 





EUROPEAN TOURS. 


Our regular long Summer Tour to Europe sails June 22d, and visits ENGLAND, 


HOLLAND, THE RHINE, SWITZERLAND, PARIS, and LONDON. 
Se d for illustrated circulars. 


leave July 3d and August 10th. 


Shorter Tours 


DUNNING & SAWYER, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 











a» 


EUROPE 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 
ITHACA, N. Y. 

Offers SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS to TEACHERS. 

> Limited Parties and Special Tours. $ 


>» Cathedral Tour, Music Tour, Art Tours, General ¢ 
Tours. For descriptive circulars address above, ¢ 
» or 181 Adelaide Ave., Providence, R. I. 4 
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|Any Subscriber 


of the JouRNAL OF Epucation who would 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 








Great Attractions for 
New England Teachers 


SARATOGA 
PAN-AMERICAN 
DETROIT 


The National Educational Association. — The Second Greatest 
American Exposition ever held. — The American Institute 


of Instruction. 


Ali three on the same R. R. ticket. 


For information address 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Summer School of Arts and Sciences. 


July 5 to August 15, 1901. 

Fifty-five courses in Languages, History, Govern 
ment, Psychology, Education, Art, Music, Mathematics 
Sciences, and Physical Training. 

The work is open to both men and women, and is 
especially adapted to the needs of teachers. 

or information concerning courses, lodgings, ex- 
enses, and reduced gtd A ares, address J. L. LOVE, 

6 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
N. S. SHALER, Chairman of Committee 


Kew York Unwers 


SUMMER COURSES. 


Seventh Year: July 8 — August 16. 


Forty Courses 
peed eieacce 


Fourteen Departments, 








University Heights combines the advantages 
of city and country. For ‘* Announcement,’’ 
address Marsuatrt 8S. Brown, 

University Heights, 


mar21-15t New York City. 





| departments. 


A. E. WINSHIP, 


20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


Dartmouth Summer School 
July 5 to August 3, 1901. 


Corps of instructors from the faculty of Dartmouth 
College, with use of the College libraries and labo- 
ratories. For teachers and others. Courses in 12 
Tuition, $15. Climate and location 
unsurpassed for work or recreation. 

For circular address 

Pror, T. W. D. WORTHEN, Director, 
marl4-eow HANOVER, N, H, 











Summer Session 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 


July 5 to August 16, 1901. 
84 Courses in 19 Departments. 


Single tuition fee of $25. Inexpensive living. 


For Circular and Book of Views address 
THE REGISTRAR, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y, 





UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced six 
MONTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 





subscription. 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
20 Pemberton §q., Boston, Mass. 











SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U.S. 


SEVEN BUILDINGS. 
OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL, 
COMPLETE COURSES IN 
METHODS, MUSIC, ACADEMICS, AND 
ORATORY. 


SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan- 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 

WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week. of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorship?, and important college news. 





The coming school year will be the last 
at Yale when any one year will be of all 
required work. At present freshmen are 
allowed no option in their studies, except 
they may choose either German or French. 
They are required to select the courses 
prescribed in Latin, Greek, mathematics, 
English, and either French or German,— 
a total of fifteen hours a week. 

A total of fifty courses has been added 
to the Yale curriculum for the coming 
year. In Latin the only new professor to 
the faculty of that department is Professor 
Charles U. Clark, who returns after a two 
years’ visit to Germany and Italy. Aside 
from required work in freshman year, he 
will give courses in Latin palaeontology 
for advanced students. 

In the Greek depariment Professor Rey- 
nolds offers a new course in Lucian, and 
S. O. Dickerman, who returns from a visit 
to Greece, courses in modern Greek. Pro- 
fessor Tracy Peck has a new course in 
Greek art, including sculpture. 


Princeton won the annual debate with 
Yale at New Haven. The decision of the 
judges was rendered unanimously. The 
subject of the debate was:— 

“Resolved, That a system of subsidies, 
other than the present mail subsidies, 
should be adopted by the United States to 
encourage shipbuilding and ocean-carry- 
ing trades.” 

Yale supported the affirmative. The 
speakers for Yale were Frank H. Sincer- 
beaux, 1902, Moravia, N. Y.; Mason Trow- 
bridge, 1902, Chicago, Ill; and Robert H. 
Ewell, 1903, Washington, D. C. ‘The 
Princeton debaters were Walter E. Hope, 
1901, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Axtell Julius Byles, 
1903, Titusville, Pa.; and Robert S. Steen, 
1901, Philadelphia. 

The judges were William D. Guthrie and 
William G. Peckham of New York, and 
Professor James B. Thayer of Cambridge, 
Mass. 

The faculty of the College of Science, 
Literature, and the Arts in the University 
of Minnesota have voted to recommend to 
the board of regents of that institution 
that only one degree, that of bachelor of 
arts, be given herafter. Under the pres- 
ent arrangement three courses are offered 
in the coliege, leading to the degrees of 
bachelor of arts, bachelor of literature, 
and bachelor of science. 


Sir William C. MacDonald of Montreal, 
who has already given a great deal of 
money to McGill University, has just given 
$150,000, of which the sum of $75,000 will 
be used for the endowment of the chair 
of chemistry, now held by Dr. Harrington, 
$62,500 for the endowment of the chair of 
botany, held by Professor Penhallow, and 
$12,500 as an additional endowment for 
the physics chair, held by Professor Cox. 
This gift will release $150,000 of the uni- 
versity funds now used for the endow- 
ments, and this sum will be applied to the 
extension and improvement of the arts 
curriculum. 

The New Hampshire legislature has in- 
creased its grant to Dartmouth college 
this year from $10,000 to $15,000. This 
was done in answer to a recommendation 
in the governor’s message, which said that 
it costs the college $20,000 a year to edu- 
cate the studenis from New Hampshire 
above all moneys paid by them or in their 
behalf to the college. 

At a meeting of the board of trustees of 
Cornell University, Charles Henry Hull, 
Ph. D., was appointed professor of Ameri- 
can history, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Moses Coit Tyler. John 
Robert Sitlington Sterrett, Ph. D., was ap- 
pointed professor of Greek, to fill the 
vacancy created two years ago by the 
resignation of Professor Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler to accept the presidency of the 
University of California. A rearrange- 
ment was effected in the department of 
political science. The scope of Professor 
Jenks’ chair was defined as political 
economy and politics; that of Professor 
Willeox as political economy and statis- 
tics. Frank Fetter, Ph. D., was made pro- 
fessor of political economy and finance. 

The following question for the Prince- 
ton-Harvard debate, to be held here on 
May 10, has been submitted by the Prince- 
ton intercollegiate debating committee: 
“Resolved, that Congress was justified in 
imposing the terms embodied in the Platt 
amendment to the army appropriation bill 
as conditions precedent to leaving the 
government and control of Cuba to its 
people, the condition with regard to the 
title to the Isle of Pines being excepted.” 

Captain William B. Gordon of the ord- 
nance department has been appointed pro- 


fessor of natural and experimental phil- 
osophy at West Point, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of the late Peter S. 
Michie. 

The seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
Western Reserve University will be cele- 
brated at the coming commencement. A 
commencement tent will be placed on the 
campus, where will be held both the com- 
mencement exercises and the luncheon 
afterwards. The Adelbert College Alumni 
Association will have a commencement 
dinner distinctly its own. An exercise 
new to the University commencement will 
show the recent rapid growth of the uni- 
versity of which Adelbert is the centre. 
There will be a student parade, in which 
the various departments will participate. 

It is believed that the informal side of 
the celebration will be specially attractive. 
The college has been growing, not only in 
students, but also in equipment, to an ex- 
tent which its own alumni are said not to 
realize, and therefore during the com- 
mencement week the buildings and 
grounds will be open to inspection. The 
large number of alumni to be present will 
give an opportunity such as the average 
commencement does not afford for re- 
unions and the renewal of old acquain- 
tances. 

President Charles F. Thwing, D. D., 
LL.D, of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, delivered an address recently 
before the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club. 

The high school should teach each boy 
and girl the worth (1) of health; (2) of 
property; (3) of work; (4) of the minor 
graces as well as the major virtues; (5) 
of the book; and (6) of man. 





HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL. 

Cambridge is as beautiful a spot as 
there is in America in which to pass a 
summer. ‘ihe library and laboratory re- 
sources of Harvard University are placed 
at the disposal of the students of the sum- 
mer school, and many of the rooms occu- 
pied by the college students from October 
to June and available at a merely nominal 
price for the summer school students. 

The school opens July 5 and continues 
till August 15. There are fifty-five courses 
in languages, history, government, psy- 
cholgy, education, art, music, mathe- 
matics, sciences, and physical training. 

Teachers not only get the best of in- 
struction and associations here, but they 
are eligible ever after to membership in 
the Harvard Teachers’ Association, which 
is as delightful a professional organization 
as there is in the country. For informa- 
tion: write to J. L. Love, 16 University 
hall, Cambridge, Mass. 








ANN ARBOR SUMMER SCUOOL. 

The University of Michigan is to have 
a brief summer session, July 24 to August 
9, at which courses will be offered in all 
leading academic subjects, and in the pro- 
fessional departments, notably that of 
education. The location is near enough 
to the Great Lakes to be benefited by the 
breezes of summer time. Board is good 
and cheap. The professors do as good 
work as during the rest of the year.’ Be- 
cause of the session of the National Edu- 
cational Association at Detroit July 8-12, 
the great summer school session of the 
University of Michigan will be attractive 
to many who would not ordinarily be able 
to attend. Thisis Ann Arbor’s year, Ad- 
dress £. H. Mensel, 721 Monroe street, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 








CORNELL SUMMER SCHOOL. 

Ithaca, the seat of Cornell University, 
is a charming inland city, with the famous 
lake and its rdémantic shores, while the 
college itself is among the trees on a 
noble hill. The school is open from July 
5 to August 16, and the eighty-four. courses 
in nineteen departments do work of the 
same quality as that of the university in 
its regu.ar sessions. Dr. Charles De 
Garmo of the Department of Education, 
and Professor E. B. Titchener of the De- 
partment of Psychology, will be specially 
attractive to teachers; indeed, the work of 
the summer school is largely adapted to 
teachers, Inexpensive board is a feature. 
Address the Registrar, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 








REMOVAL. 


The publishers beg to announce the re- 
moval of the offices of this paper to the new 
Pemberton building, Pemberton square, 
Boston, on March 1. In our new quarters we 
shall be pleaced to meet the many friends of 
the Journal of Education. Address all com- 
munications to the New England Publishing 
Company, Pemberton building, Pemberton 
square, Boston, Mass. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Easter number of the Chautau- 
quan carries a striking cover design in 
colors, and a frontispiece of exquisite 


prose, entitled “The Baster Hope.” The 
second article on “Russian Women,” by 
Isabel F. Hapgood, the well-known trans- 
lator of Tolstoy’s writings, appears in this 
issue. Her account of pioneer work by 
women, particularly in the professions, 
will be entirely new to many people who 
have imagined that Russia is not the place 
to look for the really advanced woman, 
In “The Rivalry of Nations: World 
Politics of To-day,” the titles of the chap- 
ters are: The "Inited States as a World 
Power, the New Map of the World, Prob- 
lems of Asia, and The New Oriental World 
Power. Professor J. Irving Manatt, of 
Brown University, recently returned from 
a trip for renewed study of modern Greece, 
furnishes a fresh and inspiring account 
of his visit to the Greek Islands, under 
the caption “A Cruise in the Aegean.”’ 
This comprises the current installment of 
“A Reading Journey in the Orient,” and 
includes a large number of photographs 
secured by the author. In connection 
with this “Reading Journey,” a compre- 
hensive paper is published on ‘‘Crete and 
the Cretan Question,” by Edward Van 
Dyke Robinson. The series of charming 
and practical illustrated nature studies 
which has become a feature of the 
monthly issues is continued in the April 
number, under the title “April Tide.” 


—The Century for April is a fascinating 
issue. ‘‘Personal Reminiscences of Queen 


Victoria” is very entertaining. The 
reminiscences include many authentic 
and characteristic anecdotes, Next in 
popular interest among the features of 
this number we should put the paper that 
immediately precedes it, on “Malaria and 
Certain Mosquitoes.” The author, L. O. 
Howard, chief entomologist of the depart- 
ment of agriculture, has for many years 
been engaged in a war of extermination 
against these potent propagators of 
disease. Unexpected timeliness has been 
given by recent events in the financial 
world to the Century’s series of illustrated 
papers on the steel and iron industries. 
In the second of the iron articles, Waldon 
Fawcett dealhs picturesaquely with the 
transportation of the ore from mine to 
mill, There are characteristic stories by 
Jacob A. Riis, Charles Battell Loomis, Eva 
Wilder Brodhead, Henry Milford Steele, 
Caroline Abbot Stanley, and poems by 
John Burroughs, Charleg G. D. Roberts, 
Lulu W. Mitchell, and L. Frank Tooker. 
There is a study of “Trade-Unions in 
Japan,” by Mary Gay Humphreys; and 
“A Woman’s Experiences During the 
Siege of Vicksburg,” by Lida Lord Reed. 
In purely literary interest the first place 
is perhaps to be given to the late Charles 
Dudley Warner’s essay on ‘Fashions in 
Literature,” though it is hard pressed by 
Augustine Birrell’s “Koblenz to Rotter- 
dam.” The editorial pages are devoted to 
“Two Victorian Reigns” (the other one 
being that of the Queen with the Prince 
Consort), and “Literary Form and Style.” 


—The special features of the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews for April are 


a description of New York State’s attempt 
to popularize nature study in the rural 
schools, by Professor L. H. Bailey; and 
an account of a Michigan movement for 
neighborhood co-operation in school life, 
by Kenyon L. Butterfield; a character 
sketch of England’s new Queen, Alex- 
andra, by W. T. Stead; resumes of the 
careers of the late General Harrison, by 
General T. J. Morgan, and the late ex- 
Senator William M. Evarts, by Albert 
Shaw, with many portraits; an article en- 
titled “‘France on the Wrong Track,” by 
Baron Pierre de Coubertin; “The Indian 
Territory—Its Status, Development, and 
Future,’ by Colonel Richard J. Hinton: 
and a paper on “The Relation of the 
Family Doctor to Recent Progress in 
Medical Science,” by Augustus Caille, 
M. D. The editorials deal witb the ‘“‘bil- 
lion dollar’ steel trust, the threatened 
coal strike, and other industrial develop- 
ments of the month, in addition to the 
general survey of events. 








THE LATE HENRY RAAB. 





Professor Henry Raab, for two terms 
state superintendent of Illinois, died on 
March 13. He was closely identified with 
educational work in the state from 1857 to 
the day of his death. He. was born in 
Webzter, Rhenish Prussia, June 20, 1837, 
and came to the United States at the age 
of sixteen. He had the respect of his as- 
sociates in the Middle West. and was 
known somewhat throughout the nation, 
though he was notably a home worker. 









Archers. 


Love and Death are 
both depicted as arch- 
ers. When Love sets 
his arrrow in a wom- 
an’s heart and she 
turns and _ follows, 
seeking healing of 
her hurt, could there 
be aught sadder then 
that she should be led by very Love into 
the ambush where Death, arrow on string, 
waits to plant his deadly shaft in her 
breast? Yet so it is. Time and again 
Love proves to be Death’s decoy. And 
often when the grim archer fails to in- 
flict mortal hurt, he leaves the suffering 
woman to creep through life like a 
broken-winged bird. 

Why does love lead to suffering? 
Many a woman has asked that question 
piteously and passionately. She has for- 
saken father and mother to cleave unto 
her husband in the belief that so she was 
achieving woman’s highest happiness. 
But instead of happiness she has found 
misery, struggled with it until struggle 
seemed useless, and at last has come to 
accept her misery as the “cross” laid up- 
on women who love and marry. 

There is no real reason why almost 
every wife and mother should not enjoy 
sound health. The causes of her misery 
lie in diseases which affect the delicate, 
womanly organism. Disagreeable drains 





are carrying away the vital force. In- - 


flammation has lighted its fire for slow 
torment. Ulceration is eating into the 
tender tissues. Female weakness is 
making life a daily martyrdom. Is it 
any wonder that the nerves are racked, 
that appetite fails, and night, which 
should bring rest, brings only restless 
and troubled dreams? 

Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription cures 
the womanly diseases which undermine 
the general health. It dries the drains. 
puts out the fire of inflammation, heals 
the ulcerated tissues and cures female 
weakness. In a word, it makes weak 
women strong and sick women well. 

“Favorite Prescription” is a true tem- 
perance medicine. It contains noalcohol, 
neither opium, cocaine, or other narcotic. 

Sick and ailing women are invited to 
consult Dr. Pierce by letter, free of 

‘charge. All correspoxdence strictly pri- 
vate and sacredly confidential. In a 
little more than thirty years Dr. Pierce, 
assisted by his staff of nearly a score of 
physicians, has treated and cured over 
half a million women. Write, without 
fear or fee, to Dr. R. V. Pierce, chief 
consulting physician to the Invalids’ Ho- 
tel and Surgical Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 


HAD GIVEN UP HOPE. 


*It is with feelings of sincere gratitude that I 
— write to you,” says Mrs. Harry A. Brown, 
of Orono, Penobscot County, Maine. “I wrote 
to you concerning my health last Spring (I 
think it was in June), and you advised me to 
take your Favorite Prescription’ and ‘ Golden 
Medical Discovery,’ which I did according to di- 
rections, and continued taking them for five 
months. I took nine bottles of ‘Favorite Pre- 
scription,’ six of ‘Golden Medical Discovery,’ 
and four vials of Dr. Pierce’s Pellets, My disease 
was displacement and ulceration of the uterus, 


and I was ina terrible condition with pain and 
weakness, and had given up all hopes of ever 
being well again. Had doctored with four dif- 
ferent doctors within four months, and instead 
of getting better was growing weaker all the 


time. I decided to try your medicines, as I had 
heard of the many cures resulting from their 
use. I bought five bottles and felt so much bet- 
ter after using them that I kept on urtil Iam as 
well as ever in my life, and to Dr. Pierce all the 
praise is due. 

“ Before I began taking your medicine I only 
weighed 120 pounds, I now weigh 160 pounds. 
I gained forty pounds in six months. I shall 
doctor no more with doctors, as it is only a 
waste of money. No matter what my trouble 
is, I shall write to Dr. Pierce every time. Iam 
now in perfect health, thanks to Dr. Pierce.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser is sent free on receipt of stamps 
to pay expense of mailing on/y. Send 
21 one-cent stamps for the paper-bound 
book, or for cloth binding send 31 


stamps. Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Teacher (suspiciously)—‘“Who wrote 


your composition, Johnny?’ 
Johnny—‘‘My father.” 
Teacher—“What, all of it?” 
Johnny—"“No’m; I helped him.” 
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Some New Books. 
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Title. Author. Publisher Price 
The Animal Seory- Book Prange a OE Pee Lang. Longmans, Green, & Co., N.Y. $ 50 AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 
‘The Love Letters 0 c BO. ve rcevecresccecees — Harper Brothers, “ 3.00 Patchogue, N. Y,—TeLuGRAM.—-Can you send normal graduate for March 25 hi 
bog- Watches a8 Sea. Sah eae LAR natn ieee King. * Houghton, Miftiin, & Co., Boston. 1.50 Golians monte. ora four dollars week? Pelegraph ~-Principal W.E Gorpos March 18 DOL, ork, forty 
A Soldier Of VIFBIMIR..000se: cossecvccsvence covsseee son. “ “ ‘s us ‘ M.—Can 8 ; rad é brigh 
ne Wi zard’s MM coger! seat cE cnt. Barry. The Century Company, N.Y. io ft * a. Gonbox, March 10. nw Mary Burnham, Fredonia graduate, experienced, bright, reliable. 
ast Li Lisesseeeseeeeereeeeeeececsensrnseeeeseeess , ‘ ‘ ‘ “ 4 zi -—Send her on.—Mr. GORDON, March 19. 

Hor MOURA LMWOR sas kbced 05s ooode< +. cigeersene 46 Garland. “ “ “ “ 50 TELEGRAM.—Elected, Patch h i 
The Rise of the Swiss Republic................s0000e McCracken. Henry Holt & Co., **’ | graph train by which you go. Te Many Bunn M, Forserviiio N Yo March ine” ee ee 
Passing of the GORE QUSRN 6: « «0.2000 rcv cccccces cove Covet, Dodd, Mead, & Co., “ 50 ) &. eanck teers for Patchogue to-morrow, three P. M , arrive afternoon Thurecay.— Miss EuRN 
The FADAtICS.....cccceccoecses secevvescecececeses. cose ‘ ss 66 1.50 : ° ‘ es ; 
Pro Patrid...+ cece coeseeeees Lo nben bide) tacanewbavasce Pemberton, “ oa “ 1.50 TELEGRAM.—Miss Burnham will reach you Thursday af — 
The Child. siggener oteradhad Seis eee aca mainly bat Drummond. The Macmillan Company, ‘* 40 PIN ork ow io remarkable prompthess with which you secured a teacher for is. Mies Burnham 
Emerson's ROGAYS. ccctpnceecheosss cass sebahebiuaebiiind — ‘ ‘ ‘ ) will take charge of h 
The Working ones of se bape singeein Courtney. “ “ “ “ 2.00 | ®PPearance an hope she will give satlsfaction.—Mr. GoRDOm Meech a favorably impreesed with her 
The Common Sense 0 mmercial Arithmetic. ,... ale ‘4 “s - 66 “ ,60 THE scH ETI : 
Aes Triplex. soeee go plaereasigss 64+ 04 sunrsah Aaa eavengee. Chas. Scribner's Sons, 7 -50 wc hi amen Se eee ee oe 
Masters 0 ‘renc tee teee seer eeeeseserees arper. . ’ sad nt 1.25 s ‘ 
GOd’s PUPPEtB.....-++seee cece cccccece cece crereccecces Clark. nay + My as 1.50 B j 
A Carolina Cavaliel +++... .ssseecesesecneeeeeesneres Eggleston. rotten Publishing Co., Boston. 1.50 oards of Education and Superintendents 
The Political Economy of Humanism............... Wood, Leo & hepard,_ tile - ie 1.25 “; ing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 
Newfoundland... -ccccceecer-cevecccccccesccsceresess ——m e Sou ublishing Co. -Y— 
Rhetoric and Principles of Written Composition... Dickinson, Emerson Col, of Oratory, Boston, — TEACH E RS . co 43 OPE RATIVE ig ASSOCIATION 
TeMtOty «+++ coos AaReEy ERDeSEEeae Eee ee ee Altgeld. ©. H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. “— | Positions filled, 2000. | 136 Auditorium Bidg., Chicago; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave.. Buffalo, N.Y 

i » Be . x ] ’ yg ete 

FOR SEPTEMBER: Prim aG 
, rimary an rammar Grades, #450 t 

4444444444444444444444 ++4 + bac ers all é $900; High School, #500 to 1,800 ; Superintendents, $1,200 
t mae i. FISHER, Pro rietor, me to $3,500. Several good openings in State Normal Schools. 
I y a oO, THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 C. J. ALBERT, Manager, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


ee 
25 Bromfield St., Boston, 


Rooms 317--319. 
444444444444 


ACHERS' 
AGENCY 


x 





The Central Teachers’ Agency 


Every teacher who registers with us receives the most caref 


Ruggery Bldg. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


We have no “ pets.” 


We excel in furnishing reliable information, and in forcibly presenting a candidate’s claim, Write u 
and we will tell you honestly what we can do for you. Reference Book hm 


free. 
ADAMS & COMPHER, MANAGERS. 





TEXAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY *°xe iene, Tosae 


Do you wish to better yourself next year? Do you wish to change your position? We are 
field is Texaé and the Southwest. z er y 


To Teachers: 
prepared to assist you. Our 


Register with ouragency. Fee is $1.00 ; entitles 


ou to membershi permanent. We allow a liberal fee for the report of vacancies, if we fill the position. We 
n re 


urnish schools with teachers e of charge. 


particulars address 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency, | 


DENVER, COLO. 


FRED. DICK, Manager, 
Ex-State Superintendent. 


We can assist competent teachers to desirable po- 
sitions, and aid School Directors in the selection of 
qualified teachers. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


. OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churehes. Conscientious 
advice to parents regarding schools and instructors. 
Send for Bulletin. Selling and renting of school 
property. Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.) 

NEW YORK CITY, 





We solicit correspondence with sehool officers. 





For further 
NEUSS & MAST, San Antonio, Texas. 


‘Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 
Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St,, New York. 





B. F. CLARK || Ten years in Chicago. Per- |) 378 and 388 





TEACHERS’ | manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
AGENCY. | best schools in the West....... || CHICAGO. 
MERICAN : - : TEACHERS’ AGENCY sticaress.'? Galen: 


and FOR EIG N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address , 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU as tirnest an t8ss,. 
Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Svecial advantages Courteous treatment, 


Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 
ROBERT L., MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


The EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE SS osceFigt 


120 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS.——Also, Baxter Building, PORTLAND, ME. 











The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portiand, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior teachers. 
AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Teachers Want (24th Year.) ST. Louis, Mo. 
Wa corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention “Journal of Education.” 














DUNNING AND SAWYER. 


A mid-week issue of a daily paper that, 
has a wide circulation, is the Wednesday 
per year; six months, 75 cents. Send for 
on account of its many special features, 
edition of the Boston (Mass.) Transcript. 
Book Reviews and Literary Notes, Whist 
articles, reports from the Patriotic-His- 
toric Societies, together with Genealogical 
Notes, appear every week, Price, $1.50 
sample copy. 


TOURIST PARTY FOR LADIES. 





Any teacher wishing to go abroad 
should take advantage of the excellent op- 
portunity offered by Miss H. M. Barbour, 


who is now forming a tourist party for 
young ladies, which party is to sail June 
19, visiting England, France, Switzerland, 
Italy, Germany, Holland, and Belgium. 
It would be impossible to get a manager 
to plan better for a party of young ladies 
wishing to “do” Europe in a limited space 
of time, and with a limited expenditure of 
money. Address, 81 Columbia Heights, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 








42222 2Oe 0208008888 
At the End of Your Journey you will find 
é it a great convenience to go right over to é 
@ THE GRAND UNION HOTEL e 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


Central for shopping ana theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


BOO20OOO8-8O888888 
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HOUGHTON’S EXCURSIONS. 


Traveling abroad in conducted parties 
is now thoroughly recognized as being the 
most economical and enjoyable manner of 
seeing foreign lands. Intending travelers 


are therefore especially interested in the 
efficiency, experience, sociability, and in- 
tegrity of their prospective conductor, 
The popularity of the well-known Hough- 
ton’s New England Agency tours has been 
due to the excellent success they have had 
in the selection of conductors for their 
parties. Their entire arrangements con- 
‘titute one continuous delightful pro- 
tram for the pleasure, comfort, and in- 
struction of their patrons. The universal 
satisfaction in the service furnished their 
patrons during the season of 1900 is at- 
tested by personal correspondence with 
any of the members of our parties. 

F. O. Houghton, the senior manager, is 
an expert railroad official, the son of the 
Boston sub-master, who has probably ar- 
ranged excursions for more teachers than 
any other American. The son was closely 
associated with the father until his ex- 
perience led him into wider excursion 
fields, and he now has the Boston agency 
for the White Star Line, Leyland Line, 
and of the American Line (115 State 
street). 








WHEN YOU HAVE VISITED 

the Pan-American exposition at Buffalo 
this summer, and have planned to include 
in your itinerary a short trip to the West, 
do not forget the fact that the Nickel 
Plate Road offers rates lower than via 
other linés from Buffalo to Chicago and 
intermediate points, and that by purchas- 
ing your ticket over this popular line you 
will also secure a safe and pleasant jour 
ney to your destination. 

Solid through vestibuled sleepers and 
palatial dining cars are attached to the 
trains of this road, as are also modern day 
coaches, with uniformed colored porters 
in attendance on the slightest wants of 
passengers. For rates and further par- 
ticulars write, wire, telephone, or call on 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washington 
street, Boston, Mass, 10t 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and best known in U.8. Est. 1855. 


3 E. 14th St, N.Y. jJoun 6 Rooewnxa, | Managers. 


SCHERMERHORN 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES ‘neorporated) 


BOSTON, 4 Ashburton PI. NEw YORK, 156 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard, 
WASHINGTON, 1505 Penn. Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. DENVER, 533 Cooper Bidg. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


h nd W offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The Sout a est WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 











Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 
2-A Beacon St. oston. 
Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency Manué&:. 











in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


Rents and Sells Schoo) Property. 
Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y, 








‘HARLAN P. FRENCH. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency ” new 2ox 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and families, Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


B Bens EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLpa. Des Mornzs, Iowa. 








VVTVSESSSSSVSSSSSSESS SSSSsSsessesSssesevsesesesee 
® s . : = 
Wi n sh ey p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


; in every part of the country. 
Teachers 211215 } 290 Pemberton Sq., Boston. ¢ 
Agency. 


Pemberton Building, 
AKRON, OHIO. wm. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
aaa. aaeaacaee2ad 











The Maynard Zoological 
Synoptical School Collection. 


A collection of mounted animals, showing types from the lowest to the 
highest forms, nicely displayed in eighteen or more boxes. It gives a 
grand synopsis, a procession of animal life, and shows at a glance how 
life has gradually evolved. Better for students to see the real animal 
than a picture of it in some book. 

These collections are prepared only by 


Wm. D. McPHERSON, 


South Framingham, Mass., 
Formerly assistant to, and now successor to, C, J. MAYNARD. 











JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 








Vol. LITI.—No. 14. 











“Arithmetic: How to Teach It.” 


— @o—— 


From PRESIDENT ELIOT 
of Harvard University 


To Prof. FRANK H. HALL 
Author of Hall’s Mathematical Series 


“The general principles which you advo- 
cate in the Monograph entitled Arithmetic : 
How to Teach It, 1 have long believed in. 
The conference on Mathematics appointed 
by the Committee of Ten was an able one, 











and its conclusions have been wisely adopt- 
ed. The recommendations given on the 
upper half of page nine in your Monograph 
are in my opinion all good. If the Werner 
Arithmetics and the Hall Arithmetics are 
constructed on these principles, they will 


certainly commend themselves to me.’ 


THE MONOGRAPH referred to by President Eliot is published by 
the Werner School Book Company, who will send it, 
postpaid, free, to any address, on request. 








E WANT TO CORRESPOND with all who have found “‘ past methods”’ 

of teaching Arithmetic wrong and unsatisfactory, and who wish to seea 
series of Arithmetics embodying such methods as the nature of the subject and 
the nature of the child demand. 


(@ For sample copies and terms for introduction and exchange, address 
the publishers. 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


Werner School Book Company 


Educational Publishers . . 














The Best Book in Years for Young People 
in School or at Home 


In the Days of Alfred the Great 


Br EVA MARCH TAPPAN, Pu.D. 


Instructor in History, English High School, Worcester, Mass. 





Cloth. Emblematic Cover. Lllustrated by J. W. Kennedy. $1.00. 
‘*No tale of an imaginary hero is more full of “A new departure in literature for the young, 
interest and adventure than the life of Engiand’s | which should have many successors.”—Fpiscopal 


greatest king.” — The Outlook. Recorder. 


‘ One of the extremely rare juveniles that makes 


t adily understood / . . 
“Se simply written as to be readily s | any pretensions to scholarship.” — Public —. 


by boys and girls, and yet so historically correct a 
to be very valuable on that account.” — W orld, 


Cleveland. 


| 
| ‘Every child of ten years should havea copy.’ 
| — Universalist Leader. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, BOSTON 


Send for ourl complete and educational catalogues. 








| LIFE’'S LESSONS | 





By correspou2-ree, according to Froebel’s Life-principles. Overworked brains 


relieved from mental strain. The first successful attempt to educate mentally, 
morally, and physically, and really attaining the results of Health, Self-control, 
Personal Force, in conjunction with intellectual culture. 


FREE LECTURES every Saturday at 3 p. m. 
the country. Send for literature and terms. 


THE FROEBEL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
201 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Classes forming in all parts of 


Epwin C. MERRILL, President. 


E. FABER 


LEAD PENCILS 
PENHOLDERS 
: RUBBER ERASERS 
EDW. E. BABB & CO. Etc., Etc. 


New England Agents School UWse 
25 Arch St. 


Boston, 





For 


Oldest Lead Pencil Factory in America 


Books on Nature Study 





Atkinson’s First Studies 


of Plant Life 


Ready in April. 


Long’s Ways of Wood Folk , é ; . $ .50 
Long’s Wilderness Ways 5 
Gould’s Mother Nature’s Children . praca g .60 
The Finch Primer , 2440 
The Finch First Reader .30 
Strong’s All the Year Round : 
Autumn .30 
Winter. . F gO 
Spring . : ; .30 
Dickerson’s Moths and Butterflies  vearty ready. 
The Jane Andrews Books: : 
Seven Little Sisters . 50 
Each and All ; : oie 
Stories Mother Nature Told 50 
My Four Friends . ; r ; .40 
Jefferies’ Sir Bevis (from ‘** Wood Magic’’) .30 
Stickney’s Study and Story Nature Readers: 
Earth and Sky .30 
Pets and Cempanions . .30 
Bird World .60 





GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 





Boston New York Chicago 
San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus London 
Publishers. 


at. 
ad 


ONIWER SITY jest stores mre 
PUBLISHING? seett3 


COMPANY pe caer 




















Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the ) Rogiotrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

















ae CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE My MUSIO § Specia. 
Course for Supervisors n Public Schools. 
Actual experience in public aaa mansie teaching/ 
Pupils es yo for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply ire 

Miss JULIA BE. CRA irector, Potsdam, N.Y. 





e New Yorks 
«+e Boston, Mass. 


43-47 East 30th St. 
N. B. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 














} 
fi 1000 Questions 


| Moritz’? 1000 Questions. For the Entrance Exam- 
teatous to the New York High Schools, the 
Y. Normal College, College of City of N Y., 
| St. Francis Xavier College, West Point, An- 
napolis, and the Civil Service. 30 cents. 
Answers to same. 50 cents. 
Rec ent Entrance Examination Questions. For 
the New York Normal College, the College 
| of the City of New York, St. Francis Xavier's 
} College, Columbia ( ‘ollege, the High Schoois, 
j Regents’ Examinatio ns, West Point, Anna- 
| polis, and the Civil Service. 30 cents, 
| | Answers tosame. 50 cents. 
|} How to Prepare for a Civil Service E xamina- 
1] tzon, with recent Examination Gaoettions and 
| the Answers. 560 pages. #2.0 
| Craig’ s Com. School Questions with Aaa’ 81. 50. 
rh School Questions with Ans. #1.5 


|| Henry’ s Hi 

| Sherrill’s New Norm. Questions with Ans. #1. BO. 
{ 

| 

\ 








HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 
4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, New York City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store 





ak 














H*v’* YOU SEEN OR HEARD OF 


KING’S Celebrated 


Vertical Pens? 


Superior to all others. 


Send for samples and prices 
and give them a trial. 


GEO. F. KING & CO., 


Manufacturing Stationers and 
Dealers in School Supplies, 


38 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 











ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for the advancement of art edu sation, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches cf i adustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further parciculars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of kxeter St., Boston, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 





QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


page NORMAL SCHUOL, BripGrewaTER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. 


JTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITH. 


STATE NORMAL et ede 
For bot 

For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


QtaTe NORMAL SCHOOL, FitcHBURG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address ° 
JOuN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 





OYDEN, A.M. 








WESTFIELD, MASs. 
sexes. 











FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Gyoen LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address Winsor TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 


free of cost. 
Address AGENCY DEPT,, 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 


























